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Agreement for a Sane Future 


An agreement between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great 
Britain on the principles applying to mu- 
tual aid in the prosecution of the war 
was signed Monday by the Acting Secre- 
tary of State and the British Ambassador. 

The agreement is made under the pro- 
yisions of the Lend-Lease Act of March 
11, 1941. By this act of the Congress and 
the great appropriations by which it has 
peen supported this Nation is able to pro- 
yide arms, equipment, and supplies to any 
country whose defense is vital to our own 
defense. 

On December 7, 1941, we were attacked. 
We are now one of the 26 United Nations 
devoting all of their united strength to 
the winning of this war and to the estab- 
lishment of a just and lasting peace. 
The vast resources which Providence has 
given us enable us to insure that our 
comrades in arms shall not lack arms. 
Congress has granted the authority and 
themeans. United and equipped by the 
overwhelming productive power of their 
resources and ours, we shall fight together 
to the final victory. 


Proof of the Wisdom and Neces- 
sity of Lend-Lease 


Recent developments in the war have 
shown, if proof was required, the wisdom 
and necessity of the policy of lend-lease 
supplies to the United Nations. That 
policy continues, and is expanding to 
meet the expanding needs of the fighting 
fronts. The agreement signed yesterday 
reaffirms our purpose to supply aid to 
Great Britain. The British Government 
will supply this country with such re- 
*iprocal aid as it is in a position to give. 

As to the terms of settlement between 
the two countries, the agreement states 
that it is too early in this struggle to 
foresee or define the precise and detailed 
terms. Instead the agreement lays down 
certain of the principles which are to pre- 
vail. These principles are broadly con- 
ceived, for the scale of aid is so vast that 
narrow conceptions of the terms of set- 
tlement would be as disastrous to our 
economy and to the welfare of our peo- 
ple as to the welfare of the British people. 
Articles which at the end of the war can 
be returned to us, and which we wish to 
have back, will be returned. Full ac- 
count will be taken of all reciprocal aid. 

The fundamental framework of the 
final settlement which shall be sought on 
the economic side is given in article VII. 
It shall be a settlement by agreement 
open to participation by all other nations 
of like mind. Its purpose shall be not to 
burden but to improve world-wide eco- 
homic relations. Its aims will be to pro- 
vide appropriate national and interna- 


A White House Release 


tional measures to expand production, 
employment, and the exchange and con- 
sumption of goods, which, the agreement 
states, are the material foundations of 
the liberty and welfare of all peoples, to 
eliminate all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce, to 
reduce tariffs and other trade barriers, 
and, generally, to attain the economic 
objectives of the Atlantic Charter. 

To that end article VII provides for the 
early commencement of conversations, 
within the framework which it outlines, 
with a view to establishing now the 
foundations upon which we may create 
after the war a system of enlarged pro- 
duction, exchange, and consumption of 
goods for the satisfaction of human needs 
in our country, in the British Common- 
wealth, and in all other countries which 
are willing to join in this great effort. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE Gov- 
ERNMENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM ON THE 
PrincipLes APPLYING To Mv- 
TUAL AID IN THE PROSECUTION 
OF THE War AGAINST AGGRES- 
SION, AUTHORIZED AND PRo- 
VIDED FOR BY THE ACT OF 
Marcu II, 1941 


Whereas the Governments of the 
United States of America and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland declare that they are engaged in 
a cooperative undertaking, together with 
every other nation or people of like mind, 
to the end of laying the bases of a just 
and enduring world peace securing order 
under law to themselves and all nations; 

And whereas the President of the 
United States of America has determined, 
pursuant to the act of Congress of March 
11, 1941, that the defense of the United 
Kingdom against aggression is vital to the 
defense of the United States of America; 

And whereas the United States of 
America has extended and is continuing 
to extend to the United Kingdom aid in 
resisting aggression; 

And whereas it is expedient that the 
final determination of the terms and 
conditions upon which the Government 
of the United Kingdom receives such aid 
and of the benefits to be received by the 
United States of America in return there- 
for should be deferred until the extent 
of the defense aid is known and until the 
progress of events makes clearer the final 
terms and conditions and benefits which 
will be in the mutual interests of the 


United States of America and the United 
Kingdom and will promote the establish- 
ment and maintenance of world peace; 

And whereas the Governments of the 
United States of America and the United 
Kingdom are mutually desirous of con- 
cluding now a preliminary agreement in 
regard to the provision of defense aid 
and in regard to certain considerations 
which shall be taken into account in de- 
termining such terms and conditions and 
the making of such an agreement has 
been in all respects duly authorized, and 
all acts, conditions, and formalities which 
it may have been necessary to perform, 
fulfill, or execute prior to the making of 
such an agreement in conformity with 
the laws either of the United States of 
America or of the United Kingdom have 
been performed, fulfilled, or executed as 
required; 

The undersigned, being duly author- 
ized by their respective Governments for 
that purpose, have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


The Government of the United States 
of America will continue to supply the 
Government of the United Kingdom with 
such defense articles, defense services, 
and defense information as the President 
shall authorize to be transferred or pro- 


vided. 
Article II 


The Government of the United King- 
dom will continue to contribute to the 
defense of the United States of America 
and the strengthening thereof and will 
provide such articles, services, facilities, 
or information as it may be in a position 


to supply. 
Article III 


The Government of the United King- 
dom will not without the consent of the 
President of the United States of America 
transfer title to, or possession of, any 
defense article or defense information 
transferred to it under the act or permit 
the use thereof by anyone not an officer, 
employee, or agent of the Government of 
the United Kingdom. 


Article IV 


If, as a result of the transfer to the 
Government of the United Kingdom of 
any defense article or defense informa- 
tion, it becomes necessary for that Gov- 
ment to take any action or make any 
payment in order fully to protect any 
of the rights of a citizen of the United 
States of America who has patent rights 
in and to any such defense article or 

(Continued on p. 22) 
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The Machinery of 


Canadian Price 


Control 


With over-all price control in opera- 
tion in Canada for 3 months, it is appar- 
ent that one of the points of United 
States interest in the Dominion’s inclu- 
sive effort to avert inflation concerns the 
character of the Government organiza- 
tion which is making the control operate. 
This organization, the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, dates back to the be- 
ginning of the war effort in September 
1939, when almost the first step taken 
by the Government after Great Britain’s 
declaration of hostilities was the creation 
of an agency to watch over the course 
of prices and prevent undue increases in 
the cost of necessities of life. 

When over-all control of prices was de- 
cided on in the autumn of 1941, the 
Board’s powers and functions were re- 
vamped and its collaboration with the 
war procurement organization enhanced 
so as to assure an interlocking control of 
prices, production, and supply.’ It then 
remained to the Prices Board to build up 
a staff to administer the “ceiling” control 
undertaken December 1 by which retail 
prices on practically all goods ‘but not 
war supplies), rents, and a variety of 
services, were frozen at the maximum 
price charged during the September 15 to 
October 11 base period. Much of this 
staff has now been enlisted and the 
method of administration can be de- 
scribed in general terms for the benefit 
of those interested in a comparison with 
the price control in the United States 
and Great Britain. 


Vertical and Horizontal Coordt- 
nation of Administration 


One of the features of the Board’s or- 
ganization is that the administrative per- 
sonnel has been drawn largely—almost 
exclusively—from commerce and indus- 
try. Business leaders have furnished 
their services free, their expenses being 
paid by the Government. 

These businessmen serve either as ad- 
ministrators or subadministrators, who 
handle single or closely related commod- 
ity divisions, or as coordinators who han- 
dle problems in related trades. Admin- 
istrators, for example, have been ap- 
pointed for trade classifications ranging 
from asbestos and asbestos products to 


1Cf. ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Oc- 
tober 11, 1941, pp. 9 et seq. Other articles 
on the price control appeared in the issues 
for November 15 and December 13. 


used goods. Coordinators have been ap- 
pointed in the food trades, the metalware 
trades, the textile and clothing trades, the 
pulp, paper, and publishing industries, 
and others. The control over rentals 
and services has been brought into line 
by the appointment of administrators 
for these branches. 

In addition to this vertical commodity 
classification of the line of control over 
prices, two horizontal control bodies exist 
in the Prices Board—an Administrator of 
Retail Trade, and an Administrator of 
Wholesale Trade. Each of these admin- 
istrations contains directors for commod- 
ity lines to handle related wholesale or 
retail trade problems which cut across 
the separate commodity divisions. 

The fundamental organization outline 
thus includes separate price administra- 
tions for the various trades, according to 
commodity classification, with a coordi- 
nating service to deal with merchandising 
problems arising at different stages of the 
distribution process and affecting more 
than one commodity group. Regional 
“prices and supply representatives” have 
been appointed at 13 points in Canada, 
and regional directors of licensing have 
been set up in each of the 9 Provinces. 


Existing Commodity Boards 
Utilized 


In a number of instances previously 
constituted authorities have been named 
as representing the Prices Board in their 
respective fields. These authorities in- 
clude the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, the Canadian Wheat Board, the 
Bacon Board, the Dairy Products Board, 
the Agricultural Supplies Board, and cer- 
tain provincial agencies such as those 
handling milk control. 

Controllers appointed in the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply for the 
primary task of assisting the war procure- 
ment have also been worked into the 
Prices organization. Nine of the con- 
trollers handling chemicals, construc- 
tion, machine tools, metals, steel, motor 
vehicles, petroleum, ship repairs and tim- 
ber have been named Administrators in 
the civilian regulation of those particular 
commodities which are primarily re- 
quired for war purposes. 

In addition, the Controller of “Sup- 
plies” (a basket classification in the pro- 
curement organization) has been named 
by the Prices Board as administrator 
over rubber, silk, metal furniture, and 


By Avery F. Peterson, American Legation, Ottawa 


other commodities in which he holds jy. 
risdiction. Two other controllers of the 
Department of Munitions and Sy é 
handling electric power and transit (i.e, 
certain special categories of transportg. 
tion including urban transport), have 
been named to serve with the 
Board’s administration of services, 

A diagram of the Foods Administration 
of the Board is provided herewith, ang 
it may be considered typical of the gen. 
eral character of the organization. 


Administrators Have Wide 
Powers 


The functions of the Board’s admin. 
istrators (or coordinators) are best in. 
dicated by reference to the general 
pattern of the over-all price control, 
When this control, called the Maxi. 
mum Prices Regulations, was originally 
drafted, it was intended that the ceiling 
should apply horizontally; that is, maxi- 
mum prices would apply at each stage of 
distribution. 

Prior to December 1, 1941, the effective 
date of the control, however, it became 
apparent that the fixing of prices at 
every stage of distribution would be im- 
practicable, and the basic policy was 
changed so that a retail “freeze” was 
placed in effect—meaning an inflexible 
ceiling on all retail prices quoted to the 
consumer, with provision for necessary 
adjustments in manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ prices. The adjustment of 
prices back from the retail ceiling, 
through the various distributive or man- 
ufacturing channels, was to be effected 
by making an equitable allotment at each 
stage of the total trading margin avail- 
able. This process is known as adjusting 
the “squeeze.” 

In carrying out the policy of adjust- 
ment, the Prices Board has delegated 
powers to its Administrators whereby 
manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ prices 
(but not retailers’) may be varied, Ad- 
ministrators have also been delegated 
power to control quantities of godds 
moving through distributive agencies and 
to limit varieties, qualities, sizes, and 
models of consumer goods produced o 
offered for sale. 

Typiral use of the administrator 
power has been made in cases where the 
wholesalers had failed to adjust prices 
during the basic period to take care of 
higher replacement costs and where the 
wholesaler has found the retail trade 
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ble to a proposal that both whole- 

and retail margins be adjusted on 

equitable basis. Thus, if the retailer 

js willing to pay a higher cost as proposed 

the supplier while still maintaining 

retail ceiling, the agreement may be 
approved by the Administrator. 


Treatment of Seasonal Goods 


Another instance of the exercise of the 
d’s powers by administrators is to 
pe seen in the treatment of seasonal goods 
and new goods of a type not sold in the 
pasic period (September 15 to October 
11). The determination of the maxi- 
mum price for these goods has been made 
relating them to the type of goods 
sold both during the basic period and at 
a previous time. If bathing suits, for 
example, were not sold in the basic period 
put were sold by an individual retailer in 
June 1941, the maximum price for such 
after December 1 was computed on 
the individual retailer’s price, in June 
1941, plus whatever increase (percent- 
age) took place in the price of substan- 
tially similar goods (for example, 
sweaters) between June 1941, and the 
period. 
In dealing with seasonal goods of a 
not substantially similar to mer- 
chandise ‘sold at retail during the basic 
period, the Board has required manufac- 
turers and wholesalers to cbtain the Ad- 
ministrator’s approval of their prices as 
to retail distributors, following 
which retailers may add a mark-up not 
greater than used in pricing somewhat 
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similar goods in the previous selling sea- 
son. A specific list of seasonal goods has 
been named by the Board. 


Treatment of Loss Leaders 


Provision has been made for the elim- 
ination of inequitably low prices as fu- 
ture maximums in cases where retailers 
in given localities maintained unusually 
low prices for competitive purposes dur- 
ing the basic period. Under the law, 
these “loss leaders” were frozen and there 
have been instances of resulting hardship. 
The Administrator of Retail Trade has 
been empowered to deal with such situa- 
tions by allowing retailers to price such 
merchandise at a reasonable level in line 
with the regular prices of competitors. 
Each such technical “puncturing” of the 


‘ ceiling has been authorized by letter to 


the individual retailer. 


Subsidies to Maintain the Price 
Ceiling 


From the beginning, the Prices Board 
has contemplated the necessity of hav- 
ing to pay subsidies to maintain the price 
ceiling, not only to take up the otherwise 
unabsorbable differences in the domestic 
price system, at different stages, but also 
to compensate for differences between 
the rigid price ceiling at home and the 
levels prevailing in foreign markets from 
which a considerable quantity of raw ma- 
terials and semifinished manufactures 
have always been provided. As between 
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the Canadian and United States systems, 
in particular, the imposition of over-all 
ceiling has created difficulties, because 
the United States control up to now has 
been on a more flexible basis worked out 
for each type of commodity. 

The organization created to take care 
of subsidy payments is the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation, Ltd., in- 
corporated under Dominion laws with 
control held by the Minister of Finance. 
H. B. McKinnon, heretofore Chairman of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and 
former Commissioner of Tariff, is Presi- 
dent of the Corporation. The order in 
council (P. C. 9870) which created the 
Corporation provided for an advance of 
$10,000,000 from Government funds for 
initial operations and supplementary ad- 
vances as necessary. The funds have 
been deposited with the Bank of Canada 
and the Board will maintain its accounts 
with that bank (the central bank) rather 
ga with one or more of the chartered 

nks. 


The creation of a corporation to han- 
dle subsidy payments was decided upon 
as in keeping with the policy established 
in the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, wherein Government-owned 
companies have been created in connec- 
tion with military procurement. The ex- 
pense involved in price control as a meas- 
ure to counter inflation was considered a 
war cost much along the lines of expenses 
incurred by Government-owned corpora- 
tions erecting or operating munitions 
plants. 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Living and Office 
Operating Costs 


in Cuba 


The business and social life of the 
American resident in Cuba centers to a 
large extent in the American colony 
which numbers (1941) approximately 
5,500. The city of Habana, where the 
head offices of practically all foreign com- 
panies operating in Cuba are located, 
offers al] the conveniences of modern 
living afforded by other large cosmo- 
politan cities. 

The living standard maintained by 
Americans is comparatively high, and the 
cost of living correspondingly so. Cer- 
tain expenses incidental to maintaining 
that standard are important items in the 
personal budget. For instance, member- 
ship in at least one (and preferably two 
or three) of the social clubs is advisable 
if for no other than business reasons. 
Entertaining, both in the home and in 
the clubs, is a very important aspect of 
social life, and the cost cannot be 
ignored. Local custom dictates that all 
housework be done by servants, an ex- 
pense sometimes not considered neces- 
sary in the States. An automobile, al- 
though not essential, is highly desirable, 
and operating costs are at least twice as 
high as in the States. 

The United States Government main- 
tains an Embassy and Consulate General 
in Habana, and Consulates located at 
Matanzas, Cienfuegos, Santiago de Cuba, 
Antilla, and Nuevitas. 


Climatic and Health Conditions 


The climate of Cuba is not prejudicial 
to the health of North Americans, pro- 
vided they take care with their diet and 
adopt careful living habits. Most Amer- 
icans find the climate somewhat ener- 
vating for prolonged residence, and the 
custom is to make periodic visits to 
cooler, northern regions. The winter, or 
cool, dry season, begins in November 
and continues until April, during which 
period days are sunny and nights are 
cool and pleasant. The hot, rainy sea- 
son begins in April and continues until 
the end of October. During this period 
the weather is warm but frequent rains 
moderate the heat of the day. 

Sanitary conditions are considered 
Satisfactory in all of the larger cities. 
No extra precautions are necessary for 
the preservation of health, but some resi- 
dents consider it desirable to be inocu- 
lated against typhoid fever. Malaria is 
not uncommon in certain parts of Cuba. 


It is important, however, to exercise care 
in the selection of foodstuffs, especially 
green vegetables to be eaten in an un- 
cooked state. Drinking water also 
should be selected with care. Bottled 
water can be purchased at $0.40 per 5- 
gallon container. Domestic and imported 
mineral waters are also available. 


Language 


The language is Spanish, although 
English is widely understood except in 
the more isolated rural areas. A knowl- 
edge of both languages is of great 
advantage in the business world, but 
most Cuban businessmen can and will 
transact business in English if necessary. 


Currency 


The circulating media are silver coins, 
silver certificates backed by a reserve of 
silver coins, and American currency. 
Cuban silver and paper money is nom- 
inally at par with United States currency. 


Housing 


The selection of a place to live is gov- 
erned largely by personal preference and 
finances. In Cuba, however, the pro- 
spective foreign resident has less of a 
selection to choose from than in most 
large cities in the United States. There 


are available in the heart of Habana a 


limited number of convenient apartment 
houses, but the newer and more attrac- 
tive ones are located in the residential 
districts on the outskirts of the city. 
Detached houses, of thoroughly modern 
construction, are to be found in the sev- 
eral residential suburban districts located 
from 5 to 15 miles outside the city of 
Habana. 


A partments 


Apartment rentals in Habana, as else- 
where, depend on the accommodations 
‘and the location. Cuban “white collar” 
workers, living on small incomes, can 
find respectable apartments of one small 
room, kitchenette, and bath, unfur- 
nished, for as low as $15 to $20 per 
month; two small rooms, kitchenette, 
and bath, $25 to $35 per month. From 
this minimum for respectable, sanitary 
accommodations, rentals range upward 
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Editor’s Note 


Of the living and office operating 
costs series, five have been issued as 
a part of the International Refer. 
ence Service, which was discontiny. 
ued in December. For those syb. 
scribers who find this material of 
interest, the numbers and places 
concerned follow: No. 15, Trinidad: 
No. 20, Puerto Rico; No. 29, Colom. 
bia; No. 65, Bermuda; and No, 66, 
Bahama Islands. 











el 


to $125 per month and more for com: 
modious apartments located in the fagp. 
ionable residential areas. 

Americans generally seek apartments 
of two to four rooms in the better gee. 
tions of the city and suburbs where rents 
range from $50 to $75 per month, unfyr. 
nished. Well-located apartments gf 
from five to eight rooms, unfurnish 
are obtainable at from $75 to $175 pe 
month. These rentals seldom include 
gas and electricity. It is somewhat diff. 
cult to find a furnished apartment, by 
furnishings may be rented at a monthly 
cost of approximately $4 to $7 per room, 


Hotels 


Many Americans find it convenient to 
secure accommodations in one of the 
numerous hotels located in or on the 
outskirts of Habana. Rates vary in thege 
hotels, but American-plan accommoda- 
tions can usually be secured in the 
smaller modest “family” hotels, for from 
$50 to $75 per month for one person; 
$90 to $140 per month for two persons 
In better class hotels rates are very much 
higher. 


Boarding Houses 


There are a limited number of wel- 
managed boarding houses catering to 
Americans. Rates are about the samea 
those charged by the American-plan 
hotels. Such boarding houses are no 
found, however, outside of Habana and 
Santiago de Cuba. 


Houses 


Rather than apartments or hotels 
some Americans prefer detached houses, 
with small or large gardens, and for the 
most part these are obtainable in the 
suburbs. Small unfurnished houses rent 
for $75 a month; houses of 7 or 8 room 
or more rent at from $90 to $175, wilt 
$125 the average. Detached dwelling 
have servants’ quarters above the garage 
The upkeep of such establishments, @ 
course, invariably involves the employ- 
ment of gardeners to keep grounds ant 
shrubbery in condition. 

The plumbing arrangements of a typ 
cal Cuban suburban residence are 
with the equipment usually a 
from the United States. Very few hous 
are built with closets, the practice beilt 
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to install wardrobes instead. Houses 
not generally screened, and if the 

t insists upon screening, he will 
pave to bear the cost; this may range 
$50 for a small house to as high 

for a large house. In most sec- 

tions of suburban Habana, mosquitoes 
gre not a problem. If they do become 
troublesome at night, the prevailing 
practice is to place mosquito bars over 


s. 

ell furnished houses are rarely 
available, some few houses do include 
even electric refrigeration, linens, dishes, 
etc. Rentals charged for desirable fur- 
nished places are, of course, higher, and 
vary between $150 to $300 and up per 
month. An American with a family con- 
templating moving to Cuba by all means 
should bring furniture with him if he 
does not propose to reside in a hotel. The 
Cuban customs tariff provides free entry 
for all furniture and effects used for 1 
year or more, in quantity appropriate for 
the owner’s use. 

Leases are seldom required by land- 
jords. The custom is for the tenant to 
put up a guarantee deposit equivalent to 
two months’ rent. Rents are paid as a 
rule one month in advance. 

Garage facilities are usually provided 
with houses and with the newer apart- 
ment houses. Space with washing serv- 
jce can usually be secured for $5 to $7 
per month in the residential sections of 
Habana, and for $7 to $10 per month in 
the business section. 

In Habana proper, where gas is avail- 
able for cooking, the house or apartment 
owner customarily provides the tenant 
with a gas stove. The suburbs are not 
supplied with gas, and cooking is usually 
done with charcoal, gasoline, kerosene, 
or electric stoves, the first named being 
a built-in feature of the house. If the 
tenant objects to cooking with charcoal, 
he usually must provide his own electric 
or kerosene stove. 


Household Expenses 


Habana has a large number of stores 
handling complete lines of fresh and 
prepared foodstuffs, dairy products, and 
both locally produced and imported 
meats. Of late years the variety and 
quality of Cuban foodstuffs (notably 
dairy products and meats) have greatly 
improved, and importations of these 
products are not as large as during 
former years. Tinned goods, especially 
of fruits and vegetables not produced in 
Cuba, are imported in fairly large vol- 
ume and may be readily obtained, al- 
though at prices considerably higher 
than in the United States. Fresh fruits 
are abundant in season, and inexpensive. 
During the winter season almost all of 
the fresh vegetables with which Ameri- 
cans are familiar are produced in Cuba 
at low prices; during the summer vege- 
tables locally produced are not of very 
good quality. 

Fuel for heating is not necessary be- 
cause of the warm climate. For cooking 
the fuels in common use are charcoal, 
gasoline, kerosene, gas, and electricity. 
The retail price of gasoline in Habana is 
82 cents an American gallon, with higher 
Prices prevailing elsewhere in the Island. 
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Retatl Food Prices, Habana, June 1941 











Item Price 

Dyed... 3. ....... des, Se 
NR oe Ee do $0.30. 
REE Sebi SEIT Fics. Ba dozen._| $0.45. 
Meats: 

Roasts, loca] beef___.....pound._| $0.16 to $0.35. 

Ven Ge Ss ecu do....| $0.30. 

Lamb chops. -._...-...-...do..-.] $0.30. 

if eee do....| $0.30. 

Round steak, imported_.do......| $0.70. 

Ham, smoked_-_.....___.- do___.| $0.50. 

Er Oe do....| $0.60. 
PEE Tine ced eecsncerncecce: do__..} $0.15. 
Vegetable shortening __.._....do____| $0.30 to $0.45. 
| TRE eres do_...| $0.05. 
Lettuce, imported._..._____- -head__| $0.20. 
eee, Ee st YF 
oS, See AA ROE bunch__| $0.25. 
Breakfast cereals...._.____- package __| $0.13 to $0.25. 
| ih Deal it So erp e SR | 
Soup, canned___-.__.1044-ounce can__| $0.20. 
SES er eee poun $0.08. 
Beans (white) _................do__..| $0.10. 
eeee GG) ...24....65.252..2@. 2a 
ee care GF 
PA ceeiteecene ...--quart__| $0.15 to $0.30. 
Coffee, imported pound__| $0.60 to $0.80 
Coffee, Cuban_._..............do____| $0.40. 
Canned pears. -........... No. 244’s__| $0.40. 
Canned peaches. ___- ---d0__..| $0.35. 
Canned corn______- do__..| $0.25. 
Canned peas______.. ee ee 
Apples, eating __- ......-@ach_.| $0.05 to $0.10. 
Rice : wa ..----pound__| $0.07 to $0.11. 
WRN: i565 Sec cacscge. do $0.08. 
3 i) eens Ree 
Beverages: 

Rum aoe ¥-gallon__| $1.20. 

Whisky -- ae ..--d0_.._| $2.45 to $3.25 

Wines Paes Pe I 

Soft drinks__. meee -| $0.05. 

1 5 to 6 cents in winter. 


Kerosene is 26 cents per gallon, and char- 
coal $1.80 per bag of 100 pounds. The 
maximum rate for gas in Habana is 
$0.0484 per cubic meter. 

Electric current, chiefly 110 volts, is 
available in all sections of urban and 
suburban Habana. A minimum monthly 
charge of $3.50 is made for the first 40 
kilowatt-hours. For the next 60 succeed- 
ing kilowatt-hours the charge is 6 cents 
per kilowatt-hour. Special rates are of- 
fered to consumers operating electric 
stoves and refrigerators. Monthly bills 
for electricity and gas (including electric 
refrigeration and usual household appli- 
ances) range from $7.50 to $20 a month, 
dependent upon the size of the apartment 
or house. 

The monthly rate for residential tele- 
phone service is $6 in Habana and San- 
tiago de Cuba; $4 in Camaguey, Cien- 
fuegos, and Matanzas. 

The average household has from one 
to three servants. Wages are approxi- 
mately as follows: Maids, $15 to $25 per 
month; cooks, $20 to $35 per month; 
housemen and butlers, $25 to $30 per 
month; chauffeurs, $30 to $50 per month. 
House servants are also provided with 
room, meals, and uniforms. Gardeners 
may be hired for about $1 to $1.25 per 
day. Well-trained servants, especially 
cooks familiar with the preparation of 
American dishes, command the maxi- 
mum rather than the minimum of the 
wages shown. 


Clothing 


Linen, white drill, cotton and silk, palm 
beach, and cotton suitings are by far the 
most popular and comfortable materials 
for men. White clothing is considered 
appropriate for both day and evening 
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wear. During the four winter months 
lightweight woolens and tropical worsteds 
are in vogue. Ready-made summer suits 
of satisfactory cut and good quality are 
sold in Habana shops at from $12 to $20, 
tailor-made summer suits of inexpensive 
material from $15 to $30. Woolens 
(tailor-made) are priced at from $35 to 
$60. Straw hats are worn for about 8 
months of the year, and during the win- 
ter months many light felt hats are seen. 
Domestically manufactured shoes may be 
purchased at from $5 to $8 per pair, but 
Cuban lasts are not particularly adapted 
to American feet and most Americans 
prefer to purchase the more expensive 
imported shoes. 

The situation with respect to wearing 
apparel for women is much less satis- 
factory than that for men. Although 
ready-made dresses, undergarments, 
millinery, etc., are available in many Ha- 
bana shops, American women find diffi- 
culty in being fitted. Low-priced lines 
are of poor quality, while articles which 
in the States would command moderate 
prices are dear in Habana. Imported 
garments are not always available, and 
when in stock are very expensive. Dress- 
makers, some of whom are capable of 
following American patterns, can be 
hired at reasonable rates. In general, 
however, it may be said that to maintain 
the standard of dress prevailing in the 
United States would cost at least 50 per- 
cent more in Cuba. 


Professional Services—Hospital 
Facilities 


Adequate medical service is obtainable 
for ordinary ailments, and with few ex- 
ceptions all physicians and surgeons are 
Cubans, some of whom have been edu- 
cated in the United States. A few Amer- 
ican doctors also have established prac- 
tices. Fees charged by reputable 
physicians range from $3 to $10 for office 
consultations and $5 to $15 for house 
calls. Specialists’ fees are, of course, 
much higher. 

There are a large number of dentists 
practicing in Cuba, and many in Habana. 
Fees are higher than in the United States. 
The work of a comparatively limited 
number of dentists is considered up to 
American standards. 

Hospital fees depend upon accommo- 
dations, with private room generally cost- 
ing from $5 to $10 per day, exclusive of 
medical attention; trained nurses usu- 
ally charge $8 per day, plus $1.60 per day. 
The rates shown are those of the Anglo- 
American Hospital in Habana, which is 
most used by English-speaking residents 
requiring hospitalization. 

A large number of drug stores, well- 
stocked with complete lines of pharma- 
ceutical products familiar to Americans, 
are located in Habana and in other cities. 
Prices are substantially higher than in 
the United States. 


Educational Facilities 


All Americans and many Cubans place 
their children in privately owned and 
operated schools in Habana, where there 

(Continued on p. 20) 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American er- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Preserved Olives: Export Quota to be 
Fized—The quota of preserved olives 
which may be exported from Algeria is 
to be fixed by the Governor General, by 
terms of an order of October 20, 1941, 
regulating the harvesting, sale, and use 
of olives—published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel of Algeria on October 24. 

Horses, Mules, and Donkeys: Exporta- 
tion Prohibited —Exportation of horses, 
mules, and donkeys of any age from 
Algeria has been prohibited, effective 
October 25, 1941, by an order of October 
17, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Algeria on October 24. 

This prohibition does not apply to race 
horses. 

Acorns: Export Standards of Quality, 
Packing, and Labeling Established.— 
Standards of quality, packing, and label- 
ing for acorns exported from Algeria have 
been established by an order of October 
9, 1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Algeria on October 17. 


Australia 


Economic Conditions 


Extensions of economic controls which 
provide for concentration of capital 
transfers on immediate war needs, for 
pegging of prices and wages, for limiting 
profits and for control of labor have been 
announced by the Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia, according to a communication of 
February 12, 1942, from Canberra. De- 
tails of the new economic control plan are 
as follows: 

(1) There will be a prohibition of the 
sale or investment of capital except by 
permission of the Government or for ob- 
vious war purposes such as investment in 
public loans or in capital issues sanc- 
tioned by the Capital-Issues Advisory 





Committee. This will eliminate many 
forms of speculation and will serve to 
concentrate capital transfers on imme- 
diate war needs. 

(2) Prices of all goods and services will 
be pegged with prices ruling today as a 
maximum. The plan will enable some 
reduction in prices to be made and this 
will be carried out under the existing 
machinery of price control in the case of 
imported goods. However, where landed 
costs have risen, the administration of 
price control will continue as at present. 

(3) Profits, exclusive of taxes paid, will 
be pegged at a maximum of 4 percent 
on capital as defined in the Wartime 
(Company) Tax Act. This will allow a 
return on capital equal to the bond rate 
plus approximately 1 percent. Machin- 
ery will be provided under which depre- 
ciation will be fixed at an amount deter- 
mined by the life of the asset and the de- 
gree of risk of the enterprise. Profits in 
excess of the maximum prescribed will 
either be passed on to the consumer in 
lower prices or taken in taxation. 

(4) Under the direction of the Treas- 
urer, the Commonwealth Bank will be 
requested to control interest rates by 
fixing a schedule of rates for different 
classes of investment bearing an appro- 
priate relation to bond rate. 

(5) Wages will be pegged at their 
present level. There will be a margin of 
tolerance at the discretion of the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, or other constituted indus- 
trial tribunal, to permit the completion 
of existing negotiations and an adjust- 
ment of wages considered by the tribunal 
to be reasonable in relation to the level 
of wages in comparable industries. The 
practice of adjusting wage rates in ac- 
cordance with any changes in the cost 
of living will be continued. 

(6) The new manpower regulations 
will be enforced immediately. This will 
place transfers of labor under the direct 
control of the Minister for Labor and 
the Manpower Authority and thus en- 
able labor to be directed toward the ful- 
fillment of a maximum war effort. 

(7) Absenteeism in industry for other 
than prescribed reasons will be made il- 
legal, and this applies to both employers 
and employed. In the present emer- 


gency the community cannot afford, 


it is held, to permit any person to “ab- 
sent himself capriciously” from his duty. 
The standards of duty applied to men in 
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the fighting forces “must be applied also 
to all workers engaged in essential wa; 
and civilian industries.” 

(8) The Government will assume 
power to proclaim any area under mij. 
tary control so that effective action can 
be taken to deal with emergency diffiey). 
ties should they arise. 

(9) Speculation in commodities 
as forward dealings in foodstuffs will be 
prohibited. Merchants, like emp 
and employed, must accept the position 
during the war that they are rendering 
a service for a prescribed payment, It jg 
not necessary in wartime (says the Goy. 
ernment) to associate speculative trans. 
actions with the necessary service of dis. 
tributing commodities. 

This plan in itself is not intended to 
make a large direct contribution to the 
war effort, but is said to be designed 
merely as an instrument for 
equitable treatment to all sections of the 
community as essential war changes be. 
come necessary. 


Exchange and Finance 


Use of U. S. Notes or Coinage Per. 
mitted.—U. S. notes or coinage are now 
permitted to be used in Australia in 
payment for goods or services, by an 
order issued under the National Security 
(Exchange Control) Regulations, accord- 
ing to a communication of February 4 
1942, from the Australian Legation in 
Washington. 

It is provided that local residents re- 
ceiving payment in U. S. currency should 
give value in Australian currency at 
current rates fixed by the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia. It is pointed 
out, however, that the order of exemp- 
tion does not affect the Exchange Con- 
trol (Foreign Currency) Order which 
requires the sale of foreign currency 
held in Australia to the Commonwealth 
Bank, and any dollar notes obtained 
under the new special arrangements 
must be sold in accordance with that 
order. 

Formerly, the regulations required 
that all dealings in foreign currency be 
made through the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia or a trading bank acting 
as its agent, and the present exemption 
in respect of U. S. dollars is designed 
for the benefit of visitors to Australia 
who, owing to these requirements, would 
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otherwise be inconvenienced in using 
any U. S. money brought with them. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Warehouse Fees Increased.— 
Because of the crowded condition of 
customs warehouses in the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda Urundi, storage fees 
on most import and export articles have 
peen increased to 5 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams per month throughout the area. 
This was decreed by ordinance No. 
520/FinDou. of December 6, published 
in the Bulletin Administratif de Congo 
Belge of December 10, 1941, and effective 
from January 1, 1942. 

At the same time a penalty fee has 
peen established for declared goods not 
removed from customs warehouses 
within 5 days after completion of docu- 
ments. This fee amounts to 1 franc per 
100 kilograms gross weight for the sixth 
day, increasing to a maximum of 5 francs 
per 100 kilograms on the tenth day. 
At Matadi and Leopoldville a supple- 
mentary fee of 20 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams per month has been established 
on goods remaining in storage in customs 
warehouses for more than 3 months. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


Despite war and depressed economic 
conditions in many parts of the world, 
internal business in Brazil was favorable 
in February, and at least 10 percent 
better than in the comparable period a 
year ago. February is normally siow. 
Trade in normal consumer articles dur- 
ing that period is usually depressed, but 
on the other hand, as a result of the 
carnival season, there is always an active 
demand for carnival goods. This latter 
circumstance contributed in no small 
measure this year in bolstering the level 
of trade. A continued good export trade 
in articles sold abroad at attractive 
prices was also a factor in the generally 
favorable picture. 


Inventories of imported basic products 
and manufactured goods are beginning 
to show evidence of shrinking, but stocks 
of such expensive imported goods as 
automobiles, tires, refrigerators, and 
radios are by no means depleted, being 
still freely offered on the market. 

Exports of coffee in January 1942, 
amounted to 966,584 sacks compared 
with 1,061,948 (corrected figure) in 
December. 


As a result of excessive rainfall, the 
1941-42 crop in Sao Paulo is expected 
to be somewhat lower than last year’s 
record crop of about 390,000 tons. 
Despite the unfavorable export outlook, 
it is believed that Government financing 
will provide a floor for prices for the 
1941-42 crop. 

The credit and collection situation was 
hormal during February and presented 
no special problems. 
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There was no reduction in actual con- 
struction already under way, but fewer 
projects were scheduled for the future. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—Sales of export 
bills improved during the week ended 
February 7. No changes occurred in 
the allocation of exchange for payment 
of imports and transfer of profits and 
dividends. : 

Budget for 1942—The 1942 ordinary 
budget estimates revenues and expendi- 
tures at 4,388,756 and 5,026,077 contos, 
respectively, compared with 4,124,546 and 
4,881,197 contos in 1941. The 1942 esti- 
mates do not include the anticipated re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the Central 
Railway of Brazil. 

Chief items of revenue in the 1942 bud- 
get are as follows (in contos): import 
duties, 1,017,035; consumption taxes, 
1,286,300; income taxes, 686,400; other 
taxes, 355,380; Government property, 
47,850; posts and telegraphs, 196,000; 
railways, 61,968; other state enterprises, 
7,278; miscellaneous, 241,589; extraordi- 
nary receipts, 488,956. The principal 
items of expenditure are: Finance, 1,477,- 
360; Transportation and Public Works, 
914,803; War, 862,230; Education and 
Health, 370,285; Navy, 348,969; Aeronau- 
tics, 277,000; Justice and Internal Affairs, 
256,992; Labor, Industry, and Commerce, 
188,624; Agriculture, 183,952; others, 
145,862. The estimates for most of the 
individual items of revenues and expend- 
itures are higher in the 1942 budget 
than in the 1941. 


Transport and Communication 


U. S.-Brazil Mail Service Unsatisfac- 
tory.—Mail service between Brazil and 
the United States, especially that de- 
pendent upon steamers, is becoming in- 
creasingly unsatisfactory. Possibly 
nothing can be done about it in view of 
the shortage of ships, but the delays 
work considerable hardship on business 
concerns, to say nothing of the incon- 
venience caused to individuals. With the 
lack of ships an increasing mail load is 
thrown upon the Pan American Airways 
so that its service is of necessity slowed 
down a little. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Casein for USe in Canadian Manufac- 
tures: Temporary Reduction in Duty.— 
From February 2 to June 30, 1942, in- 
clusive, the duty on casein (other than 
rennet casein) , for use in Canadian man- 
ufactures, is reduced to 5 percent ad 
valorem on imports from all foreign 
countries (free if from the British Em- 
pire), under a new tariff item (No. 835a) 
created by order in council of February 
13, and reported in Customs Memoran- 
dum Series D No. 47 of February 19, 
Ottawa. 

The usual duties on casein under item 
232d are 12% percent ad valorem from 
Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
Kingdom; 25 percent plus 2% cents per 
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pound from the United States and other 
favored nations, and 27% percent plus 
3 cents per pound from other foreign 
countries. 

[Rennet casein has been admitted at the 


same rates from October 15, 1941, under item 
835.] 


Sugar Excise Tax Reduced.—Remis- 
sion of one-half of 1 cent per pound in 
the 2-cent excise tax on imported and 
domestic sugar, effective February 16, 
1942, was announced by the Canadian 
Minister of Finance on February 17, in 
the Parliament at Ottawa. 

When the annual budget is presented 
to Parliament, it will provide for a re- 
duction in the tax from 2 cents to 1% 
cents per pound, and in the meantime 
remission of one-half cent of the tax will 
remain in effect—this remission having 
been authorized to insure that higher 
basic prices do not affect retail costs. 

Rye, Whole or Ground, Subject to Ex- 
port-Permit Requirements.—Rye, whole 
or ground, is prohibited from exportation 
from Canada, except under permit is- 
sued by or on behalf of the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce—by order in coun- 
cil effective February 16, 1942, reported 
in Customs Memorandum WM No. 39 
(Sup. No. 17) of February 14, Ottawa. 

This action was recommended by the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture to 
conserve domestic supplies of essential 
livestock feeds. 

Buckwheat, Whole or Ground, Subject 
to Export-Permit Requirements.—Buck- 
wheat, whole or ground, is prohibited 
from exportation from Canada except 
under permit issued by or on behalf of 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce— 
by order in council, effective February 
20, 1942, reported in Customs Memoran- 
dum WM No. 39 (Sup. No. 18) of 
February 19, Ottawa. 

Used Rubber Tires and Tubes: Re- 
strictions on Sale.—Purchasers of used, 
retreaded, recapped, or repaired rubber 
tires or tubes are prohibited from obtain- 
ing more tires and tubes (including any 
already owned by them) than sufficient 
to equip the running wheels and provide 
a spare for each vehicle which they own, 
under an order of the Controller of Sup- 
plies (C. S. 4G) of February 4, 1942, 
Ottawa. 

The buyer must deliver to the dealer 
a tire casing or tube removed from the 
rim of his car, and the used tire or tube 
purchased must be the same size as the 
one turned in, for which no allowance, 
either in cash or trade-in value, will be 
permitted. The dealer must satisfy him- 
self that the purchaser will not have 
more tires and tubes than as above indi- 
cated. A recent order precluded the 
purchase of a tire or tube, whether new, 
used, retreaded, recapped, or repaired, 
unless it was for a replacement and was 
essential for the operation of the vehicle 
owned by the purchaser, but the owner 
or operator could purchase one spare tire 
for each vehicle if the vehicle was one 
which ordinarily carried a spare. Man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers can sell or 
supply new tires for resale only to an 
authorized dealer. 

A new car buyer may now purchase a 
used, retreaded, or recapped tire and a 
used tube if he has no spare in his pos-~ 
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session. New tires cannot be purchased 
for that purpose. A used tire is defined 
to be one which has been used for 300 
miles or more. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Jan- 
uary 24, 1942, for previous announcement. | 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—The peso has continued to 
strengthen. On February 7 it was quoted 
at a premium over the dollar of 1 per- 
cent. Causes: increasing demand for 
circulating media (mainly for 1942 sugar- 
crop operating expenses) and inadequacy 
of supplies of Cuban currency to meet 
this increased demand. 


The President sent a message to Con- 
gress on February 7, requesting legisla- 
tive authority to issue such additional 
amounts of Cuban peso certificates as 
may be required to meet the increased 
demands of the monetary market—each 
peso of the proposed issue to be guaran- 
teed by $0.98 in gold, dollars, or dollar 
exchange. The proposed gold or dollar 
backing would, the message stated, give 
the issue sufficient elasticity to permit 
the Government readily to withdraw all 
or part thereof if at any future date the 
amount of Cuban currency in circulation 
was found to be in excess of the market’s 
requirements. 


The President also requested authority 
to reduce, if necessary, the minimum 
reserve requirements of Cuban banks 
from 25 percent of their total deposits 
to 124% percent. It is estimated that the 
proposed 12% percent reduction would 
release for circulation, at least theoreti- 
cally, about 18,000,000 pesos held in the 
banks’ vaults as part of the presently re- 
quired legal cash reserves. 

Authorization was also sought for the 
issue of Treasury notes, the amount in 
circulation of which could not at any 
time exceed 6,000,000 pesos. The pro- 
ceeds from the sale of these notes would, 
it is understood, be used for the purchase 
of the gold or dollar coverage for the 
proposed issue of peso certificates and 
to meet urgent budgetary obligations 
against future revenue receipts. The 
notes would mature within 1 year from 
the date of their issue, and the interest 
and other charges thereon would not 
exceed a total of 442 percent per annum. 

Partly in consequence of the proposed 
measures outlined above, the peso pre- 
mium gradually declined, and, at the 
close of banking operations on February 
14, the dollar discount was only about 
one-fourth of 1 percent. Nevertheless, 
some difficulties continued to arise, es- 
pecially in the interior of the island, as 
a result of an increasing reluctance on 
the part of certain small merchants and 
shopkeepers to accept dollars in payment 
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of merchandise except at a discount. 
This led to an announcement by the Min- 
ister of Finance published in the local 
press on February 14, reminding the pub- 
lic that U. S. currency has unlimited 
legal-tender value in Cuba; that article 
5 of decree law No. 410 of 1934, as 
amended by the law of July 8, 1939, pro- 
vides that obligations contracted for in 
dollars are payable at par in pesos and 
vice versa; and that it is illegal to refuse 
to accept U.S. currency, at par, for pay- 
ments of all kinds. 


One of the results of the peso premium 
was a substantial increase in Treasury 
dollar receipts in payment of taxes and 
other items, This appears to have been 
responsible for the promulgation of de- 
cree No. 341 of February 11, 1942, which 
authorizes the Minister of Finance to fix 
within the present limit, and in accord- 
ance with the market’s requirements, the 
percentage of the dollar proceeds from 
their sales abroad which exporters of 
sugar and other Cuban products are re- 
quired to deliver to the Exchange Sta- 
bilization Fund in exchange for pesos at 
par. This decree paves the way for a 
reduction in the amount of dollars re- 
ceived by the Government through the 
Stabilization Fund, the operation of 
which has become unprofitable since the 
peso has been quoted at a premium. 

Moreover, the Government reportedly 
proposes, as long as the present situa- 
tion continues, to dispose of its dollar 
receipts by using them to pay salaries 
and other obligations, instead of using 
them to purchase pesos in the exchange 
market. By adopting such a procedure, 
another factor which has been adversely 
affecting the dollar-exchange rate will 
be removed. 

It should be added in connection with 
the foregoing that the President in his 
message to Congress of February 7, re- 
garding the proposed currency issue, 
stated that the Exchange Stabilization 
Fund must note be discontinued, as it 
will constitute a valuable adjunct to the 
Central Bank which the Government 
intends to establish at an early oppor- 
tunity. 

Government Finance.— Budgetary 
revenues for the period January 1 to 
February 14 totaled 11,272,000 pesos, 
according to preliminary figures released 
by the Ministry of Finance, compared 
with 8,996,000 pesos in the corresponding 
p2riod of 1941. 

The total for the current-year period, 
however, includes receipts from several 
so-called “special funds” which in pre- 
vious years were administered separately 
but which, in accordance with one of the 
precepts of the new Constitution, have 
(beginning with 1942) been incorporated 
in the regular budget. Taking this and 
other factors into consideration, regular 
budgetary revenues in the current period 
exceeded those of the 1941 period by an 
amount well in excess of 1,000,000 pesos. 
Also, the receipts for the current period 
do not include the proceeds from the tax 
surcharges created by the emergency tax 
law of September 8, 1941, and from the 
several taxes established by decree laws 
of December 31, 1941, which became 
effective on January 1, 1942. The pro- 
ceeds from these imposts are set aside 
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in special accounts to be used for 
purposes set forth in the law and decree 
laws mentioned. 

Regular budgetary expenditures during 
the 1942 period totaled 11,168,000 
compared with 9,694,000 pesos in the 
same period of 1941. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consular Invoice Fee Reduced on Im. 
ports from Argentina.—The consular 
invoice fee on imports into Cuba of mer. 
chandise produced or manufactured jp 
Argentina has been reduced from § to 9 
percent of the f. o. b. value port of ex. 
portation, according to an announcement 
on January 10, 1942, by the Cuban Direp. 
tor General of Customs. This reduction 
is made by virtue of the provisions of the 
Cuba-Argentine trade agreement signeg 
on December 20, 1940, which 
effective on November 13, 1941. 

[Under special treaty provision, the 9. 
percent consular-invoice fee is also applieg 
to imports of goods manufactured or pro. 
duced in the United States, the Uniteg 
Kingdom, Canada, Spain, Italy, Chile, Prange, 
and French colonies, protectorates, and 


Egypt 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Soaps and Vegetable Seeds: Exports 
Prohibited.—Exportation from Egypt of 
soaps and vegetable seeds was prohibited 
by decree of the Ministry of Finance of 
January 25, 1942, published in Journal 
Officiel No. 17 of January 26. 


Flour: Special Permission Required for 
Sale of Other Than a Mixture of Wheat, 
Rice, and Corn.—S pecial permission 
from the Egyptian Ministry of Supplies 
must be obtained for the sale of flour 
other than a mixture containing 50 per. 
cent wheat flour 90 percent pure, 25 per- 
cent corn flour, and 25 percent rice flow, 
according to an order issued and effective 
on January 22, 1942, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of that date. All sacks 
containing the flour must be clearly la- 
beled “mixed” or “unmixed,” according 
to the case, and must bear the millers 
name and address, and the weight in 
okes or kilograms. 

Unless specially authorized, Egyptian 
bakers are forbidden to make or sell any 
bread except that made from flour mixed 
in the proportions mentioned above. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement for Goods Exchange Con- 
cluded.—An agreement between Finland 
and Germany, intended to continue and 


amplify the previous agreement concer jf. 


ing the exchange of goods and regulation 

of payments between the two countries, 

was signed at Helsinki on February J, 

1942, according to the Finnish press. 
By the terms of the agreement 

is to furnish Germany with such forest 

products and industrial goods as 
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conditions permit and expects to reecive 
in return certain quantities of coal, iron, 


short staple fiber, and other articles. 


er details of the agreed exchange 

will be discussed about the mid- 

dle of this year. The clearing principle 

js not fully maintained in the new agree- 
ment. 

An arrangement for the exchange of 
Finnish goods against Norwegian prod- 
ucts was concluded at the same time as 
the above agreement. 


Greece 


Transport and Communication 


Nazis Active in Radio—The Greek 
press has published a German-controlled 
Government decree granting the firm of 
Telefunken the sole concession for es- 
tablishing and operating broadcasting 
stations in Greece. The firm has trans- 
ferred its concessions to the “Greek 
Broadcasting Co.” which was established 
on September 17, 1941, with a capital 
of 500,000 reichsmarks ($200,000). The 
Greek Broadcasting Co. on October 26 
absorbed the Broadcasting Station Ath- 
ens and increased the latter’s sending 
power from 15 to 70 kilowatts. In Sa- 
jonica, likewise, a new broadcasting sta- 
tion will shortly be erected. 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Receipts January.—Import 
duties for January totaled 327,000 quet- 
zales and export duties 145,000 quetzales. 
Corresponding figures for January 1941 
are, respectively, 331,000 and 288,000 
quetzales. 

National Mortgage Bank Authorized 
To Assume Control of Insurance Com- 
panies Owned by Blocked Nationals.— 
By executive decree of February 6, the 
Guatemalan National Mortgage Bank 
was authorized to take over the control 
and administration of all insurance com- 
panies owned by Germans or other 
blocked nationals. 

By order of the Ministry of Finance 
dated February 16, the customs authori- 
ties were instructed not to effect the ex- 
amination or delivery of merchandise 
consigned to or acquired by firms or indi- 
viduals included in the Proclaimed List. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of the Skins of Goats, 
Kids, and Wild Animals Authorized.— 
Exportation from Mexico of the skins of 
goats, kids, and of wild and sea animals 


. ls authorized by a telegraphic circular of 


the Department of National Economy, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Janu- 
ary 28,1942. This authorization removes 
these particular skins from the require- 
ment for prior export permits, which 
Was established by a decree effective on 
December 19, 1941. 
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[See ForEIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY Of Jan- 
uary 17, 1942, for previous announcement of 
the decree of December 19, 1941, which made 


various products subject to prior export per- 
mits. ] 


Panama 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Foodstuffs: Import Duties 
Reduced.—Panama has reduced import 
duties on a long list of foodstuffs by a 
decree of February 6, effective 60 days 
thereafter. 

The new rates are given below, in bal- 
boas per gross kilogram, unless otherwise 
specified, with the former rates in par- 
entheses. Canned or prepared meats: 
Corned beef or other meats in brine or 
salted, etc., 6.05 (0.30) ; tails, snouts, ears, 
or feet, in brine 0.03 (0.30); ham in any 
form, and bacon, 0.03 (0.15); powdered 
milk, malted, 0.01 (0.03); unskimmed 
powdered milk, 0.05 (0.15); butter in all 
forms, duty free (0.10); cheese of any 
kind, 0.05 (0.20) ; shrimps, dried or salted, 
0.03 (0.10); eggs, fresh, salted, or in any 
other form, 0.10 per dozen (0.25); fresh 
onions, 0.02 (0.03); beans and peas, 
shelled or unshelled, 0.01 (0.05); soups 
of all kinds, duty free (0.05); tomato 
cocktail or juice, 0.01 (0.30); flavoring 
extracts bouillon or other concentrates 
for preparation of soups, duty free (15 
percent ad valorem); vinegar, fruit, or 
malt, 0.02 (0.10); biscuits, regular (soda, 
saltines, etc.) , 0.01 (0.10). 

The import duty on fruit juices of all 
kinds not produced in the tropics was 
raised from 0.05 per gross kilogram to 
0.10. 

Item 249 of the old tariff, which de- 
clared duty-free canned fruits such as 
apples, peaches, pears, plums, and others 
not produced in tropical climates, has 
been extended to include “homogenized 
foodstuffs such as prunes, pineapple 
juice, lime juice, and other similar 
items.” 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Printed Matter and Paper 
Manufactures: Import Duties Substan- 
tially Increased.—Import duties on 2 
wide range of printed paper, cardboard, 
and manufactures thereof were substan- 
tially increased by a decree of January 
30, 1942, as a measure designed to assist 
the domestic graphic-arts industry. 
Goods affected by the increased duties 
include, chiefly, albums, calendars, book- 
lets, advertising matter, paper sacks and 
bags, cardboard boxes, copybooks, en- 
gravings, labels, transparent and parch- 
ment paper, commercial forms, visiting 
cards, envelopes, and various similar 
products. 

The new rates of duty on a few items 
of interest to American trade, in sols per 
kilogram, with former rates in parenthe- 
ses, are as follows: desk calendars, 2.00 
(0.80); printed advertising matter, 1.00 
(0.20; paper bags, 0.50 (0.20); cello- 
phane bags, 1.50 (0.85); lined cardboard 
bores, 1.00 (0.30); cartons for packing 
butter, 0.75 (0.12); cardboard disks or 
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covers for bottles, 0.70 (0.12); paper la- 
bels, 12.00 (3.00); blank books in ordi- 
nary bindings, 3.00 (1.50); blank books 
for copy presses, 1.40 (0.70); paper in 
rolls for telegraph and business ma- 
chines, 0.50 (0.15); gummed paper, 1.00 
(0.50); printed business forms, 10.00 
(3.00); printed or perforated paper for 
meters and recording apparatus, 6.00 
(1.00) ; large sacks or bags, reinforced or 
not, for use as containers 0.15 (0.03); 
paper envelopes, 1.00 (0.70) ; and printed 
or decorated envelopes, 5.00 (1.20). 

The above rates are subject to a gen- 
eral surtax of 20 percent of the duty. 


Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 


EXPANSION OF CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL 
ACTIVITIES LIMITED 


The establishment of new plants or 
the extension or conversion of those 
already existing in various industries in 
Switzerland has been prohibited, unless 
no increase in the consumption of goods 
of importance to the wartime economy 
of the country will result. This ban is 
imposed by the terms of ordinances of 
December 17, 1941, published in the 
Recueil des Los Fédérales No. 62, Berne, 
of December 31, 1941, effective from 
January 1, 1942. 

The industrial and other operations to 
which this restriction applies include 
those producing semimanufactures and 
finished products of metals (including 
cable works and bicycle factories), vari- 
ous branches of the textile industry and 
the tanning, leather, paper, asphalt, 
cement, plaster, brick, quarrying, soap, 
paint, varnish, candle, plastics, and lum- 
ber industries, as well as slaughter- 
houses, bakeries, confectioneries, maca- 
roni and noodle factories and flour mills. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Partial Duty Refund Authorized for 
Imports of Light Motor-Truck Chassis.— 
A refund of 20 percent of the import 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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Automotive 
Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Passenger-car imports in 
1941 included 10,935 ‘United States 
makes and 164 British, a total of 11,099 
units, against 19,046 United States, 338 
British, 154 French, 358 Italian, and 24 
unidentified, a total of 19,920 units, in 
1940. 

Arrivals of trucks totaled 3.849 units 
(3,803 United States, 16 British, and 30 
Swedish), against 7,938 (7.815 United 
States, 122 British, and 1 Swiss) in 1940. 


* Brazit.—Registrations or sales of new 
passenger cars in Rio de Janeiro in- 
creased to 3,366 units (3,321 United 
States, 2 British, 21 German, and 22 
Italian) in 1941, from 3,079 (3,008 United 
States, 6 British, 23 German, 42 Italian) 
in 1940. 

Truck sales increased also and num- 
bered 929 (908 United States, 2 British, 
7 German, 1 Italian, and 11 Swedish) in 
1941, compared with 797 (739 United 
States, 6 British, 27 German, 2 Italian, 
and 23 Swedish) in 1940. 


* CanaDA.—The value of automotive ex- 
ports in January 1942 was more than 
double that of shipments in the same 
month a year ago and was 70 percent 
over exports in December 1941. Exports 
in the respective months were as fol- 
lows: $15,803,923 in January 1942; $7,- 
299,094 in January 1941; and $9,323,551 
in December 1941. 

Passenger-car shipments were further 
curtailed and numbered 246 units valued 
at $215,124 against 658 at $615,281 in 
December 1941. These exports were di- 
vided into the following price categories: 
205 units (477 in December 1941) valued 
at over $500 to $1,000 and 41 (181) at 
over $1,000. 

Exports of trucks, on the other hand, 
increased to 10,756 units valued at $13,- 
288,376 from 5,323 at $6,247,950 in De- 
cember 1941. Truck shipments by ca- 
pacities were as follows: 3,121 units 
(1,395) of 1-ton-or-less capacity and 
7,635 (3,928) over 1-ton capacity. 

Automotive parts worth $2,300,423 
were shipped in January 1942, compared 
with $2,460,320 in December 1941. 


* CuitE.—Arrivals of motor vehicles 
consisted of 3,104 passenger cars and 





2,227 trucks in the year 1941, against 
2,790 and 2,337, respectively, in 1940. 
Imports of United States passenger 
cars increased from 2,575 to 3,030 units, 
while United States trucks decreased to 


2,226 from 2,291. Imports of foreign 
makes accounted for only 74 passenger 
cars (215 in 1940) and 1 truck (46). 


* Cuspa.—The heavy surcharge on the 
license fees applying to Diesel-operated 
busses and trucks, established by decree 
No. 3467 of December 10, 1940, was re- 
pealed by decree No. 233 of February 2, 
1942. 


It is reported that the Government is 
studying the advisability of establishing 
a schedule of consumption or other taxes 
on fuels used by Diesel trucks and busses, 
to make up for the loss of revenue 
brought about by virtue of the annulment 
of decree No. 3467. 


* Mexico.—Registrations of new motor 
vehicles in the Federal District totaled 
6,736 passenger cars and 2,179 trucks in 
1941, against 4,831 and 1,031, respectively, 
in 1940. All registrations were of United 
States make with the exception of 12 
passenger cars and 2 trucks in 1941 and 
56 and 11, respectively, in 1940. 


* Puerto Rico.—Motor vehicles in use 
on January 1, 1942, totaled 29,400 passen- 
ger cars, 496 busses, 8,190 trucks and 358 
motorcycles. All, with the exception of 
10 passenger cars, were of United States 
make. Comparable figures as of January 
1, 1941, were 20,050, 446, 6,534, and 263, 
respectively. 

Registrations of new motor vehicles 
included 4,846 passenger cars, 2,418 
trucks, and 50 motorcycles in 1941, all 
United States make, against 3,399 pas- 
senger cars and 1,481 trucks in 1940. The 
number of new motorcycles registered 
in 1940 is not available. 


* VENEZUVELA.—Imports of motor vehicles 
at the port of Maracaibo during the year 
1941 included 252 passenger cars and 528 
trucks, all United States make, in com- 
parison with 631 passenger cars (627 
United States) and 792 trucks (762 
United States) in 1940. 


* VirGIN ISLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES.— 
Motor vehicles in operation on January 
1, 1942, included 808 passenger cars, 12 
busses, 475 trucks, and 25 motorcycles, 
compared with 716, 22, 308, and 16. 
respectively, on January 1, 1941. 


Beverages 


* CoLoms1A.—Before the war, European 
countries supplied a large share of Colom. 
bia’s brewery needs, but in recent months 
the United States has become the mogt 
important source. The demand iss 
however, despite the fact that the brew. 
ing of beer and fermented liquors is one 
of Colombia’s larger industries. 

The country has several breweries, byt 
the one in Bogota and one in Barrap. 
yuilla provide the major production— 
both importing supplies from the Uniteg 
States at present. Certain quantities of 
South American products are also im. 
ported. 

Total consumption of beer is rather 
large. Several brands of American beer 
are imported into Colombia annually for 
those who have acquired the taste for it, 
Quantities are necessarily small, however, 
compared with domestic production, 

Most of the beer is bottled; tap beer 
has not become universally popular as in 
the United States. Most beer is rather 
sweet, but European types are preferred 
by most persons. 


Chemicals 


* CHILE.—Importation of fuses, “black,” 
into Chile has been subject to license 
‘since 1939, at which time they were 
largely imported from Germany and Bel- 
gium. The first grade of this material 
was largely imported from the United 














States. Details of imports since 193% 
follow: 
Total United States 
Year | | a 

} Kilo- Gold Kilo- Gold 

grams pesos grams | pesos 

1938_... - 253, 880 | 814,635 | 110,586 | 484,671 

1939____ 165, 665 | 609,869 | 60,937) 37242 

1940___. 227,028 | 814, 267 | 147,869 | 645,12 
1941 (January - 

September) 112, 220 625, 847 | 92, 486 | 560, 55 








* Costa Rica—Among products im- 
ported into Costa Rica from countries 
other than the United States during the 
last 3 months of 1941 were relatively 
small amounts of potassium chlorate, 
antimony sulfate, zinc oxide, phosphorus, 
and sulfur from Mexico. 
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‘ Ecuapor.—Potassium permanganate is 
in Ecuador in the manufacture of 


maceutical preparations and in 
d-mining operations. Imports of 
potassium permanganate averaged 4,000 
unds during 1937 and 1938, but de- 
ed in 1939 and 1940. Imports in 
1937 and 1938 were supplied chiefly by 
Germany. 
There are numerous small refrigerat- 
and ice-making plants scattered 
throughout Ecuador, all of which use 
anhydrous ammonia. A concern manu- 
facturing beer recently installed two new 
refrigeration plants in the cities of Am- 
pato and Ibarra—these in addition to 
the plant in Quito. 


* GUATEMALA.—Sulfuric acid is used in 
Guatemala for garages and in the manu- 
facture of batteries, in the textile in- 
dustries, in the pharmaceutical industry, 
and in tanning and for miscellaneous 
es. Some sulfuric acid is pro- 
duced locally, but imports are appre- 
ciable. Imports into Guatemala during 
the 5 years 1937-41 averaged 10,700 
pounds annually. During the years 
1937-39, considerable amounts were re- 
ceived from Germany, but in 1941 the 
United States was the only source. 


* IRELAND (Eire).—A chemical-fertilizer 
factory in Dublin may have to close 
pecause of a raw-material shortage. 
The company manufacturing the ferti- 
lizer depends on imports of phosphate 
rock and pyrites from abroad and am- 
monium sulfate from Great Britain. 
The export of the latter from Great 
Britain has been stopped since January 
1, 1941, and the other items previously 
purchased from continental countries 
are no longer obtainable. 

The shortage of fertilizers in Eire be- 
lievedly will result in the early examina- 
tion of phosphate deposits as one of the 
first undertak’ngs of the Mineral Explo- 
ration & Development Co. This company 
has been set up by the Government for 
the purpose of prospecting and develop- 
ing the mineral resources of Eire. 


* Mexico.—Bismuth prceduction during 
the first 8 months of 1941 amounted to 
64 metric tons, a'l of which was exported. 
Arsenic production for the same period 
amounted to 8508 metric tons, of which 
8302 tons were exported. 


* PatestineE.—Shortage of chemical fer- 
tilizers adversely affected agriculture in 
Palestine during the latter part of 1941. 
The unfavorable situation was expected 
to be relieved in early 1942 upon the ar- 
rival of ammonium sulfate. The govern- 
ment is reportedly giving support to a 
new enterprise for the production locally 
of superphosphate, using phosphate from 
Trans-Jordan and sulfuric acid from the 
dilrefinery. Production is expected to be 
sufficient for the country’s requirements. 


* Unucuay.—Small quantities of tartaric 
acid have been made in Uruguay for a 
number of years, but amounts were in- 
Sufficient to supply the entire demand. 
An average of 138,000 pounds were im- 
ported annually during the years 1937- 

A decree of December 1941 pro- 
hibits exportation of all tartar, tartrates, 
ahd dried lees from Uruguay—indicating 
8 desire to increase domestic output of 
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tartaric acid. Imports formerly were 
from European countries. 


Coal and Coke 


* CanapA.—Anthracite coal imported by 
water into the Maritime Provinces of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island is granted free entry dur- 
ing the 4-month period January to April, 
inclusive, of this year, by order in council 
of January 20, 1942. 

The temporary removal of the duty of 
50 cents a ton and the 10 percent war 
exchange tax on coal imported into the 
Maritime Provinces has been ordered to 
protect consumers from rising costs 
necessitated by increases in charter-boat 
rates during the past few months 
amounting to from $1.50 to $4 a ton. 


* CuBA.—Consumption of coal declined 
approximately 10 percent in 1941 com- 
pared with the 1940 total, according to 
information supplied by the principal 
Cuban coal organization. On a value 
basis, however, the decrease was slightly 
less than 3 percent. The greatest de- 
mand was for bituminous coal, followed 
by semibituminous. A negligible amount 
of anthracite was imported during 1941. 
Sales of coke improved somewhat. The 
lowered demand for coal is attributed 
ch‘efly to the substitution of fuel oil for 
coal by many branches of Cuba’s indus- 
trial life. 

Cuban imports of coal in 1941 fell to 
112,042 metric tons, from 232,468 in 
1940, the United States being the only 
source of supply. Coke arrivals totaled 
31,354 tons (11,637 from the Un'ted 
States and 19,717 from the United King- 
dom), compared with 23,685 tons in 1940 
(all from the United States). 

The price of bunker coal, either New 
River run-of-mine or Pocahontas run-of- 
mine, delivered to steamer alongside 
wharf at Habana and trimmed in bunk- 
ers, is $12.60 United States currency per 
long ton. This price has been in effect 
since the latter part of November 1941. 


* Mexico.—Production of coal during 
the first 8 months of 1941 amounted to 
552,906 metric tons, none of which was 
exported. 


Construction 


* Mexico —Cementcs Guadalajara S.A., 
the Mex'can stock company organized 
in April 1941 for the purpose of erecting 
a new cement plant, has begun construc- 
tion at Mojonera. Work was begun in 
December 1941 and is expected to be com- 
pleted by June or July 1942. 

American engineers are in charge of 
the construciion, and equipment for the 
plant’s operation was purchased in the 
United States (mostly second-hand). 
As now planned, the factory will utilize 
two 6 by 120 foot rotary kilns, with the 
possibility of a third kn of 7 by 130 


feet later. Raw material will be drawn 
from the company-owned limestone 
quarry. 


When completed, the plant is expected 
to serve the city of Guadalajara and 
surrounding territory, as well as several 
nearby States. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


Green-Coffee Stocks 


Green-coffee stocks in general-order 
warehouses in all United States customs 
districts and in the Foreign Trade Zone 
in New York City on January 31, 1942, 
totaled 234,503 bags, including 113,294 
bags from signatory countries and 121,- 
209 bags from nonsignatory countries’ 





In - torel - 
eral- 
Countries of origin order | 84° Iota 


ware- 
houses York 





Countries signatory to the 
Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement: Bags Bags Bags 


MER sees ct ieee | __f eeeeS Y 529 
COMMRDNRS 5. eee 17,213 | 24,662 | 41,875 
DONE... -) . uc sete 1, 379 i 
5 ee REL ok BE * 764 
Venezuela........-....2.- 34,851 | 6,462 | 41,313 
CORR a oe ae 11,526 | 4,090) 15,616 
E) Salvador._............ 3 550 538 
Guatemala......________- 873 | 5,359 6, 232 
teeta: rear iie aes 20 Lingsuces 279 
Dominican Republic. -__- ep eat 554 
| I PIE ro | SE 4, 200 





Total signatory countries.| 71,028 | 42,266 | 113, 294 


Nonsignatory countries: 





Belgian Congo ..________ 84, 582 | 18,110 | 102, 692 
British East Africa______. ae ti oacacs 1,330 
French Congo _..........| 2,444 }..-.-..- 2, 444 
Portuguese West Africa__| 13,944 |_.:...-- 13, 944 
Netherlands Indies. _____. > ee ee: 1 
New Caledonia_.._.___._. | Se 607 
New Hebrides...._..._._- |S Ree 84 
British India.__...._____- py A 100 
| eo ¥ Rcodiak 7 





Total nonsignatory.-_._- 103, 099 | 18.110 | 121, 209 
Grand total.........._. 174, 127 | 60,376 | 234, 503 

















* Et Satvapor.—Coffee exports during 
January 1942 are compared below with 
those of December 1941 and January 
1941: 





: Decem- | January 
Destination 1942 


1941] ber 1941 





Bags ' Bags ! Bags ' 
All countries. .._..-...- 81, 837 40, 051 83, 077 
United States_......--- 81, 837 37, 820 80, 043 














1 60 kilograms hulled coffee. 


INDEX (1926 100) 
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Carry-over of coffee stocks, and Sal- 
vadoran stocks in the port of Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala: 





| | 
| Jan. 31, | Dec. 31, | Jan. 31, 
|” 1941 
| 


a 1941’ | 1992 





| Bags Bags | Bags 
Stocks in ports..._..__- | $3,925} 24,900| 122,607 





Stocks in interior______. 400,000 | 400,000 | 750,000 
Stocks of the “‘Regula- | 
tory Quota”’ held by | 

the Mortgage Bank__|________-__! 1, 150 7, 083 

Total carry-over__| 483,925 | 426,050 | 879, 690 





The size of the 1940-41 crop is esti- 
mated at 672,356 bags; an average of 
estimates of the 1941-42 crop is 930,000 
bags. 

With ceiling prices for Salvadoran 
coffee fixed, and marketing details ar- 
ranged, the market dullness noted during 
December disappeared and trading was 
quite active throughout January—par- 
ticularly during the last 2 weeks of the 
month, when nearly 150,000 bags were 
sold. Prices were close to the fixed max- 
imum and were considered exceptionally 
satisfactory. ‘The month closed with 
quotations firm. 

Of the expected 930,000-bag crop for 
1941-42, approximately 535,000 bags have 
now been sold abroad. 


Dairy Products 


* CaNnaDA.—Expansion of the export 
market for cheese was one of the impor- 
tant features of the dairy situation in 
1941. By an agreement made with the 
United Kingdom in the latter part of 
1940, it was arranged that Canada 
would ship 112,000,000 pounds of cheese 
to Britain during the year ended March 
1942. To meet this quota, and also to 
provide supplies for home use and for 
export to other parts of the Empire, 
farmers were requested to produce more 
milk, prices were increased by Govern- 
ment bonuses, and the domestic sale of 
cheese was restricted during the pro- 
ducing season. 

Cheddar-cheese production rose from 
144 685.356 pounds in 1940 to 148,913,283 
in 1941. In the first 11 months of 1941, 
cheese exports amounted to 86.110,300 
pounds, compared with 102,671,400 in the 
same period of 1940. Stocks of cheese, 
not including “process” or “cottage” 
cheese, on January 1, 1942, were 34 263,- 
326 pounds, compared with 24,629,079 in 
storage on January 1, 1941. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


* ARGENTINA.—Fresh-fruit exports dur- 
ing 1941 totaled 25,022 837 kilograms, 
compared with 24,396,488 in 1940 and 
52.583,102 during 1939. In 1941 prac- 
tically 97 percent of the country’s total 
export trade in fresh fruit was with 
Brazil and the United States, these coun- 





Avenge 
Pearl Harbor! 
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tries taking 13,506.485 and 10,892,395 
kilograms, respectively. 

The following table shows fresh-fruit 
exports from Argentina during the past 
2 years: 





Fruit 1940 1941 


| Kilograms | Kilograms 


Cherries a 36 34, 699 
Plums 203, 481 532, 647 
A pricots 1,719 | 5, 022 
Peaches. - 173, 294 | 526, 742 
Lemons 12, 704 |... 
rn 4, 883, 320 4, 579, 000 
Melons 127, 274 | 276, 535 
Quinces | 53,075 | 3, 480 
Nectarines P 801 | 13, 761 
Pears : 12, 778, 830 | 13,348, 132 
Grapefruit. ._--- 340 
Grapes. 6, 159, 614 5, 702, 819 
Total _... poked 24, 396, 488 25, 022, 837 





* CuILE—During the present 1941-42 
crop season, approximately 300,000 boxes 
of honeydew melons will be produced. 
As in nearly all previous years, high- 
grade honeydew melon seed was im- 
ported from the United States for the 
present season’s p’antings. 

Approximately 50 percent. of this total 
production will be available for export, 
but in all prcbability not more than 100,- 
000 to 120,000 boxes will actually be ex- 
ported because of the critical marketing 
and shipping situation. Although the 
Ministry of Agriculture, in conjunction 
with the Agricultural Export Board and 
the Under Secretary of Commerce, has 
established a quota of 140,000 boxes as 
the maximum quantity of melons that 
may be shipped to New York up until 
April 20, 1942, the Chilean authorities 
have actually made allotments for the 
shipment of a maximum of 120,000 boxes 
during the following months: 





i 


| Quota 
Month | (boxes) 
Lita iain cor et gee > a 
December... - 
January... -- 36, 000 
February --..-. 
March......... - Saat 48, 000 
April. _- ee : : 36, 000 
Total probable shipments_-- 120, 000 
Probable export surplus Te 20, 000 
Total quota 140, 000 





Exports of honeydew melons in the 
past 5 years have been as follows: 





| Actually exported to 





New York 

Year Quota 

(Doxes 
Weight in 
Boxes | kilograms 
1937-38 170, 000 100. 032 1, 534, 600 
1938-39 167. 000 122, 000 2, 208. 200 
1939-40 167, 000 107. 128 1. 728, 803 
1940-41 114, 300 98, 367 1, 587, 151 
1941-42 140, 000 |! 120.000 | 1 1,980, 000 

1 Estimated 


* Cupa—The unseasonably warm 
weather in December was followed by 
15 days of rainy weather during the first 
half of January, causing much harm to 
the lima beans that were coming to 
maturity. Prospects for the second crop 
of tomatoes were reported good, early 
in February, and the market had held 
up well. Some canning will be done for 
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the Cuban market, but there has beep 
more profit in shipping. 

Pepper plants developed well, but jp 
consequence of the low prices offered, the 
crop was sOmewhat neglected, and 
second harvest will not be as large ag 
usual—certainly less than in the early 
winter of 1940-41. 

Cucumber shipments were small, be. 
cause marketing arrangements were 
completed only toward the end of 
January. 

Fresh vegetable exports from Habang 
to the United States during January, 
1941 and 1942: 











Vegetables | a —— 
woe loan een fee. 
| Pounds Pownds 

Tomatoes. -- | 8, 859, 153 9, 820, 08 
Eggplant. 1, 201, 006 1, 185, 344 
Peppers —_ ‘ 1, 115, 208 | 536, 331 
Okra.. weccas 193, 086 | 248, 009 
Lima beans. - 624, 396 | 549, 844 
Cucumbers 392, 332 | 754, 359 
Potatoes. ~s 162, 8% 
Others 217, 849 176, 659 

Total... 12, 603, 030 13, 434, 406 





—— 


Insects pests continued to do much 
damage to winter vegetables during Jan- 
uary. Insect development during the 
heat and drought of fall and early winter 
worked havoc with much of the first crop, 
and complaints are now heard of the 
scarcity of copper sulphate to combat 
pests affecting the second crop. 

A table setting forth the movement 
of fresh vegetables from Habana during 
the season November to January of 194]- 
42, with comparative data for the pre. 
vious season, follows below: 





| 
seweiiinaall November- 





Vegetables | January, | January, 

| 1940-41 1941-42 

| Pounds Pounds 
Tomatoes | 19,950,804 | 16,921, 627 
Eggplant 2, 330,453 | 1,914,778 
Peppers 1, 347, 568 585, §2 
Okra 538, 169 995, 068 
Lima beans | 2,347, 106 2, 191,08 
Cucumbers 1, 296,823 | 2,206.59 
Potatoes | 175,98 
Others $94, 289 | 393, 465 





Total | 28, 305, 212 | 25, 284, 072 





The movement of better-quality pine- 
apples in crates was larger than in Jan- 
uary for 4 years past. A fair share of 
the late winter pineapple crop will be 
canned. The cold spell that continued 
for the last 10 days of January and the 
first days of February was deemed 
favorable for the fruit’s quality. 

The only other fruits exported in 
quantity during January were papayas 
and plantains—both shipped in as heavy 
amounts as ord'nary (or heavier). 

The following table sets forth the 
fresh-fruit exports from Habana in Jan- 
uary 1942, together with comparative 
figures for a year earlier: 





| 





Fruit | January | January 
= | 1941 1942 
Papayas pounds 58, 381 Hi 
Pineapples crates 7, 863 | ’ 
Plantains pounds 585, 918 539, 879 
Bananas - do 9, 660 2,70 
Others (limes) . . . do 9, 940 | 1,3 
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% EcvaDoR.—Fruits grown in Ecuador in- . 


clude those produced in the tropical 
coastal plain, such as bananas, oranges, 
pineapples, Mangoes, and lemons, and 
those grown in the temperate interior or 
“gerra” region, including apples, pears, 
and apricots. The sierra fruits are 
mainly for domestic consumption and 
the coastal fruits for export. 

Bananas constitute 80 percent of the 
exports, but exports have been declining 
for a number of years. Banana exports 
from Guayaquil amounted to 1,360,038 
stems in 1941, compared with 1,839,396 
in 1940 and 1,972,646 in 1939. Of the 
1941 exports, 606,972 stems went to the 
United States and the rest to Chile and 
Peru. 

Small quantit’es of oranges, pineap- 
ples, mangoes, and lemons are also ex- 
ported to Peru, Chile, and Panama. 


* HonpurAs.—Banana exports during 
the quarter ended December 31, 1941, 
totaled 2,688,048 stems. During the last 
quarter of 1940, 3,223,352 stems were ex- 
ported. Total exports for the year 1941 
were 12,864,551 stems, compared with 
14,535,551 during 1940. There was a 
marked decline in exports from Puerto 
Cortes and Tela, while there was an in- 
crease of almost 30 percent in exports 
from La Ceiba (caused by increased 
planting in the Coyoles region). 


The severe blow-down in the Ulua 
River region in September seriously re- 
stricted output from that area for sev- 
eral months. As a result, however, of 
the unusually warm winter season, the 
new plants have grown rapidly and the 
effects of this blow-down have largely 
been overcome. The La Ceiba area, vir- 
tually untouched by the September hur- 
ricane, was caught unprepared on Jan- 
uary 11, 1942, when a “norther” swept 
through the Aguan Valley at Coyoles. 
It is estimated that about 100,000 stems 
of first-class fruit were lost in the result- 
ing blow-down. 


* Mexico.—Production of bananas avail- 
able for export to the United States in 
1942 is estimated at 2,600,000 bunches. 
The decline from 1941 is due to increased 
damage from disease and the withdrawal 
of major companies from production for 
market. 


Ample supplies of beans are on hand 
for domestic use, and substantial sup- 
plies are being exported, mainly to the 
United States. Production in 1941 is 
estimated at 139,300 metric tons. Qual- 
ity is considered under normal because 
of excessive rains. 

For the past 15 years, bean production 
has shown a decline. For the period 
1926-30 the average was 149,210 metric 
tons, for 1931-35 139,681 tons, and for 
the recent 5-year period 1936-40 112,- 
094 tons. 

In recent seasons, because of this low 
production, exports of beans from 
Mexico fell to rather low levels. Exports 
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and imports for recent calendar years nishing transportation to the border for 
have been as follows: the west-coast crops, and the vegetable 

operators whereby at least 40 reefers will 

Year Exports Imports be furnished daily. This was expected 

to be adequate to handle the total vege- 

Racivte tems | bfdite toes table exports during the 2 weeks in mid- 

OB ait sna e atueaes 12, 265 32 February. At the end of that time ship- 

oo 055 ‘a ments were expected to climb to approxi- 

Sea ras 1, 387 24 mately 60 or 70 carlots per day, provided 

a --- ~- 2-2 ba P bat marketing conditions remained favorable 
eee xs 803 "18 in the United States. 











All the small-sized tomatoes exported 





Owing to the favorable harvest of the 
1941 crop, bean supplies were in excess of 
domestic requirements, leaving a surplus 


from the west-coast district at the end 
of January and in early February were 
destined for Canadian markets, while the 
larger sizes were disposed of in the United 


for 1942. Exports, therefore, have been States. 


active. It is possible that the volume 
may exceed that of any season for many 


years 


the export authorization of 25,000 metric 


tons, 


Exports of fresh vegetables from Mex- 
ico, from the beginning of the season 


Reportedly, about 250 carlots of green 
peas were to be available for export from 
the State of Sinaloa during the remain- 
der of the season, following the first week 
in February. The quality of recent 
exports has been good. 


past, and may fill a large part of 


F * New ZEALAND.—In the 1940-41 season 
through January 31, 1942, are given in . 
the following table, compared with the 3,600 bales (1,080,000 pounds) of hops 
preceding season: were produced——400 bales less than was 


estimated on January 1, 1941. The out- 





look for the current crop is good and the 























ey ; 
Vegetables Sas fed bbs ey crop to be harvested in February and 
BRE Skeid Rn soo March is estimated at 3,500 bales 
Pounds Pounds (1,050,000 pounds). 
Tomatoes. : | 14, 999, 766 16, 507, 539 The following figures show production 
Green peas : 1, 574, 524 934, 724 . 
Green peppers. ._ . | 1, 132, 190 2, 698, 900 and export of hops in New Zealand: 
Egeplants | 60, 153 | 71, 248 . 
Green beans peceessricrtion oe 15, 158 Year Production Exports 
Tee | 17, 766, 633 20, 227, 569 =F 
Pounds Pounds 
: 1000 ee 843, 493 156, 322 
Chief factor preventing tomato-ship- REE Sia 1.080, 000 1211, 142 
ment volume from being considerably 1942 (estimated)... ......- amon 200, 000 
larger during the present season (even 
with increased production) was the Mex- ‘11 months. 


ican Government’s recent enforcement 
of a previously dormant Federal law re- 


quirin 


valorem export tax on all winter vegeta- 


Domestic consumption in 1941 is esti- 
mated at 2,600 bales (780,000 pounds). 


g payment of a 12 percent ad Hops was sent in 1941 chiefly to Aus- 


bien gent ta tie Gaited Makes | as tralia and South Africa; each took 300 


caused a temporary suspension (for 


bales (90,000 pounds). Egypt, Ceylon, 
and Singapore took most of the re- 












































































van ta in packing and shipping mainder. Stocks on hand at the end of 
A slight shortage of refrigerator cars the year were ee 
also contributed to the slump in ship- * Sparin.—Exportation of bitter oranges 
ments—but an agreement has now been began about November 20, 1941, some- 
reached between the railway line, fur- what earlier than usual, and was ex- 
BILLIONS 
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pected to be finished by the end of 
January 1942. 

The total 1941-42 crop will reportedly 
be approximately 200,000 cases from 
Seville, 15,000 cases from Algeciras, and 
65,000 to 70,000 cases from Malaga. The 
Seville crop this year is said to be about 
100,000 cases less than last year; on the 
other hand, there has been an increase 
in the Algeciras crop (which was only 
12,000 cases last year) and in the Malaga 
crop. 

The total bitter-orange crop (82,000 
cases less than in 1940-41) is reported 
to have been acquired, as in the past 
year, by the United Kingdom. 

Practically all of this year’s bitter- 
orange crop will be shipped as fresh fruit, 
none being processed either as pulp or in 
brine at Seville. Little orange peel—if 
any—will be prepared either dried or in 
brine. 


Grain and Products 


* CuitE.—The Ministry of Agriculture 
announces in its second cereal report 
that for 1941-42 the wheat crop is 
estimated at 7,370,321 metric quintals, 
compared with 7,784,103 in 1940-41. The 
barley crop is estimated at 688,496 métric 
quintals (750,093 in 1940-41), with malt- 
ing barley comprising 337,363 quintals. 
The oat yield will be about 707,132 metric 
quintals, against 666,372 in 1940-41. 


Sugars and Products 


* ARGENTINA—Production of sugar 
totaled 405 825 tons in 1941—lowest fig- 
ure since 1937—or 134,766 tons below the 
record-breaking prcduction in 1940, when 
the yield was 540,591 tons. 

The following table shows Argentine 
sugar production by classes for the past 
5 years: 

[In metric tons] 





| | “Brute” | 
| “Pillet” | Grana- | 








Fim ae ~ and “low” 
, jand refined) lat | products | , 
Year | (specialty |and pow- (low-polari- | Total 
| sugars) dered zation 
sugars) 
ee | 170, 982 | 176, 620 23, 560 | 371, 162 
SF 249, 774 | 205, 038 10,817 | 465, 629 
eee 275, 745 | 230, 158 15, 680 | 521, 583 
es 261, 606 | 268, 126 10, 859 540, 591 
a 217, 969 | 181, 619 6, 237 | 405, 825 
' 








Authorities in Buenos Aires declare 
that under a maximum demand Ar- 
gentina could produce 750,000 tons of 
Sugar a year—but it is held unlikely 
that any such stimulus is to be expected. 
Plantings for 1942 had already been ac- 
complished at the beginning of February, 
and, if no adverse factors materialize, 
such as frosts or heavy rains, it is pos- 
sible that 1942 may register a record pro- 
duction of 575,000 to 600,000 tons. 

The Centro Azucarero Argentino 
(Sugar Center of Argentina) estimates 
that stocks on hand on January 1, 1942, 
amounted to 384 543 tons. 
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The following table shows distribution 
of sugar: 
{In metric tons] 
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Local | Stecks on 
Year | - |consump-| Exports | hand 
| on | tion | Jan. 1 
| | | 
|: Sees 371,163 | 362, 544 1,256 | 274, 584 
1938 465,630 | 412,312 2,630 | 280, 518 
1939 521,584 | 424,996 | 29,865 | 329,855 
1940..........| 540,215 | 480,215 | 44,907 | 398, 172 
’ Sees -| 405,825 | 421,217 | 13,760 | 415, 164 
ee |----------|-------+--]------- | 384, 543 
i 
Local consumption apparently in- 


creased 55,000 tons in 1940 over the 
preceding year. This figure is out of pro- 
portion to the normal 10,000-ton to 12,- 
000-ton yearly increase in local consump- 
tion. This fact might lend credence to 
the opinion that about 50,000 tons of 
sugar is unaccounted for, but a publica- 
tion of the official Centro Azucarero Ar- 
gentino contends that no such surplus 
exists. It points out that the surplus 
represented by the disproportionate local 
consumption increase in 1940 returned to 
the market during 1941, as is indicated by 
the reduced local consumption during 
1941. It adds that, if the normal rate of 
increase had continued, the country 
would have consumed approximately 
450,000 tons during 1941 instead of ihe 
421,217 tons indicated by the statistics. 

The sugar-beet industry has never con- 
tributed a great deal to the nation’s 
total sugar production, output ranging 
from 391 to 2,185 tons. In 1941 no beet 
sugar was produced, and the single re- 
finery has been abandoned. 


* Ecuapor.—The 1941 sugar crop is esti- 
mated at 650,000 quintals (of 101.4 
pounds), compared with 600,000 in 1940. 
No sugar was exported in 1941, and only 
a small quantity will be available for 
export in 1942. The area planted to 
sugarcane is expected to be increased in 
1942 as a wartime economy measure. 
Production and domestic consumption 
have tended to equalize in recent years. 


Furs 


* Canapa.—Fur farms in operation in the 
Province of Quebec during 1940 numbered 
2,867, and the value of propery is placed 
at $2,631,918, compared with 2,938 fur 
farms and value of property $2,666,644 
during 1939, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics Ottawa. The 1940 
total comprises $1,085,986 as the value of 
the pelts sold during the year and $102,- 
293 as the value of the live animals sold 
Silver fox was the chief item in both cases, 
with a value of pelt sales of $812,614 and 
a value of $58,052 for the live animals 
sold. The new-type fox, which includes 
in its classification the platinum and 
white-face varieties, shows a total of 45 
live animals sold with a value of $22,740, 
or an average per fox of $505. The value 
of the mink pelts sold was $260,825, and 
of the live mink disposed of $18,672. 


Iron and Steel 


* Mexico.—Iron-ore production during 
the first 8 months of 1941 was 48,379 
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metric tons. Exports amounted to 1873 
metric tons. 


Leather and 
Products 


* Canapa.—Stocks of raw cattle hides 
held by tanners, packers, and dealers 
Canada amounted to 588 692 at the 
of December 1941, compared with 552,513 
at the end of November 1941, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. Total stocks on hand at the eng 
of December 1941 were made up of 499. 
289 hides of domestic origin and 98,403 
hides of foreign origin. The domestig 
stock included 357,513 packer or 
packer and 132,776 country hides, 
Calf and kip skins on hand incr 
from 594,786 at the end of November 194 
to 781,253 at the end of December 194) 
Stocks of other types at the end of 
December 1941 included 898,992 
and lamb skins, 232,130 goat and kig 
skins, and 38,276 horse hides. 


Lumber and 
Products 


* Canapa.—The base period for calcula. 
tion of maximum prices of logs, or bolts 
of elm, beech, basswood, birch, or other 
hardwood was named as September ] to 
December 1, 1941, in Timber Contro} 
Order No. 11, issued by the Timber Con. 
troller on February 2, 1942. Effective 
February 5, 1942, maximum prices for 
such logs sold in Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia may not be 
higher than the maximum price at which 
individuals sold similar Iegs in the period 
between September 1 and December ]. 

The order also requ‘res that any agree- 
ments or contracts of sale for domestic 
consumption of hardwood Icgs concluded 
after December 1, 1941, must be submitted 
to the Timber Control for approval. Pur- 
ther, similar agreements made between 
September 1 and December 1, 1941. must 
be filed for information of the Timber 
Controller before February 20. 1942. 

The price control established under 
this order does not apply to sales for 
export. 


* Cusa.—Imports of plywood from the 
United States increased during 1941, 
amounting to 384,069 square feet. New 
uses for plywood are continually being 
discovered. Considerable quantities have 
been used recently in the construction of 
railway and streetcar bodies, and to some 
extent in the construction of bus bodies. 
Purchases are made in standard sheets 
4 by 8 feet, from %4- to %-inch thick. 

Imports of plywood from the United 
States during the past 4 years were a& 
fellows (in square feet): 1938, 71.500; 
1929 44401; 1940, 190,848; 1941, 384,060. 

While imports of lumber from the 
United States continued to decline i 
1941, the decrease in total imports beloW 
those of 1940 was not large. 

With the exception of 435 M boat 
feet of yellow pine from the Baham 
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Islands, all lumber imports during 1941 
came from the United States. Southern 
Jlow ‘pine accounted for the largest 
part of the trade from ‘the United States, 
amounting to 36,727 M board feet com- 
with 34,265 in 1940. Demand for 
yellow pine has been in standard 1-inch 
poards, 2-by-4 and 2-by-6 scantlings, 
with some 6-by-6 balks. The second 
largest item was sap and tupelo, amount- 
ing to 3,199 M board feet. Veneer im- 
ports fell off, amounting to 1,364 M feet 
compared with 2,653 in 1940. 

Creosoted or treated lumber was a 
small factor in the 1941 trade, which 
consisted almost entirely of railway ties 
and wharf timber. Prospects for 1942 
imports are expected to be better. 

Imports of maple declined, amounting 
to 251 M board feet. Maple is purchased 
in 2-by-4 and 2-by-6 sizes—used almost 
exclusively for making shoe heels. 

Little Douglas fir entered the market 
in 1941, and redwood imports were lower 
than for many years. Cuban cedar is 
rapidly taking its place, since it is less 
expensive and is adapted for use in 
cabinet work, shelving, and for similar 
purposes. 
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There were sOme sales of poplar in 
1941, the first in 4 years. Cypress im- 
ports amounted to nearly seven times 
more than the average for the preceding 
3 years. Cypress and poplar are taking 
the place of Canadian spruce for fruit 
and vegetable boxes. 

Lumber stocks are reported low, con- 
sisting mostly of plywood and yellow pine 
boards. 

There is an optimistic outlook for new 
construction in 1942, regardless of the 
shortage of steel reinforcing bars, some 
stocks of which still exist. New building 
and repair work is anticipated by the 
sugar mills. 

During 1941 the principal lumbering 
took place in the pine forests of the 
Province of Oriente, with more limited 
cuttings in the Provinces of Camaguey 
and Santa Clara. However, the trade 
in hardwoods, particularly mahogany 
and sabieu, is on the increase, as the 
building trade is turning more and more 
to these woods for door and window 
jambs and f es, and to Cuban cedar 
for window sash and doors. 

A table showing Cuban lumber imports 
during the past 4 years is given below: 











| | 
From— 1938 1939 1940 1941 

if ates: | 

United Ss pine___--. M board feet __| 48, 659 | 42, 346 34, 265 36, 727 
Treated lumber-. do | 5, 367 | 2, 530 1, 240 36 
Sap gum and tupelo do 3, 508 3, 989 3, 535 3, 199 
Redwood... ; do | 379 155 60 44 
Maple... - - - ‘= aia 109 306 371 251 
Sugar (white) pine ..do 87 31 64 42 
Cypress. = do...- | 56 22 25 168 
Douglas-fir. .... do. Ny Re epeaeee cae 23 23 
Beech. __- do__..| SS f 18 20 
Cottonwood _ ee 21 34 red ean 
Birch_.... do ; epee Sata coves leteaie aiee cri: 
Poplar-....- RE IS ES RET Eee LER 26 
Veneer. . - - - do } 1, 752 1,749 2, 653 1, 364 
Plywood... square feet __| 71, 500 44, 401 190, 848 384, 069 

Europe: Spruce... .- M board feet __| 658 oe ee igh Sea eee 

Bahamas: Yellow pine do 442 474 377 435 

Canada: Spruce. do AR a ae Ramee ts mi 

Mexico: Total Go....|.----.---.-- DD | ----ennweenn[on-- 250-25 














* SwepEN.—Danish-Swedish lumber 
price negotiations for the first half of 
1942 have been postponed for several 
weeks, since no agreement was reached 
at the meeting held recently in Stock- 


holm. 
Medicinals 


* NETHERLANDS WEsT.INDIES.—The 1942 
aloes crop will be later than usual, be- 
cause of the drought. Prospects for a 
better crop than in 1941 are now reported. 


Nonferrous Metals 


* Mexico.—Nonferrous-metals produc- 
tion and exports during the first 8 
months of 1941 were as follows: 











Mineral Production| Exports 
OM... .... kilograms 17,939 | ® 5,788 
Silver___ do 1, 725, 287 | 1,612, 619 
Copper..._. metric tons 34, 639 34, 640 
Lead... do 109,100 | 112, 709 
Zine... do “" 81, 864 77, 987 
Antimony... do 7, 844 7, 561 
Mercury... do____| 618 612 
Cadmium. do.__.| 437 437 
> See do____| 142 86 
Molybdenum do____} 563 561 
Manganese . . do 315 316 
Tungsten. ___ do_.._| 59 | 60 








* Pervu.—Tungsten exports in 1941 re- 
corded a slight decrease compared with 
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outbound shipments totaling 285.5 metric 
tons of concentrates containing 179.6 
tons WO; in 1940. 

The deposits located near Pallasca, 
Department of La Libertad, continue to 
be Peru’s chief source of tungsten. 

The Sociedad Minera Suizo Peruano 
Julcani is planning to install at its Jul- 
cani deposits, Department of Huanca- 
velica, a small gravity concentration 
plant to recover tungsten as an adjunct 
to its flotation plant (40 tons daily 
capacity). Although tungsten has been 
known to occur in the Julcani district 
since 1897, there has been no recorded 
production. 

Sociedad Minera Tauca, which con- 
trols a considerable mineral-bearing 
Property at Ogapto, near Cabana, De- 
partment of Ancash, is another potential 
tungsten producer. The company, 
financed by Swiss interests, has about 
completed a gravity concentrator of 20 
tons daily capacity, and expects to begin 
milling operations in about 2 months. 
The ore is reported to average between 
1 and 2 percent WO:. 

The mercury deposit in the Chonta 
district, Department of Huanaco, under 
development for the past year by Pana- 
minas, Inc., is reported to have sufficient 
ore reserves blocked out to justify the 
erection of a Gould furnace of 20 tons 
daily capacity. The furnace has already 
been ordered. 

The famous old Santa Barbara mines, 
a few miles south of Huancavelica, 
Province and Department of Huanca- 
velica, may again assume an important 
place among the quicksilver deposits of 
the world. The old workings are being 
sampled with the aim of treating the 
lower grade ores on a large scale. A 
large tonnage of low-grade material 
containing between 0.1 and 0.2 percent 
quicksilver is said to be available. If 
this is confirmed by sampling, tentative 
plans call for the erection of a plant 
capable of treating 500 tons of ore daily. 
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Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


* Betcrum.—The Diamond Control 
Office has issued a decree ordering all 
polished, but unset, diamonds deposited 
with its office in Antwerp. All polished 
diamonds must be deposited with that 
office within 8 days after such treatment. 
The diamonds may be sold only through 
the intermediary of a broker recognized 
by the Control Office. Brokers may not 
engage in business for their own account, 
either selling or buying, whether directly 
or indirectly. 


* Mexico.—Graphite production during 
the first 8 months of 1941 amounted to 
11,643 metric tons, ail of which was 
exported. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


* CuILe.—It is officially estimated that 
8,468 hectares were sown to hemp in 
Chile during 1940-41, compared with 
5,060 hectares in 1939-40. Chief hemp- 
growing regions are the Provinces of 
Aconcagua (6,053 hectares in 1940-41), 
and Valparaiso (1,098 hectares). Pro- 
duction of hemp seed in that year did 
not show a corresponding improvement, 
amounting to only 43,750 metric quintals, 
from 8,468 hectares, compared with the 
47,355 quintals harvested in 1939-40 
from only 5,060 hectares. Furthermore, 
the 1940-41 yield in seed per hectare was 
only 5.2 quintals, in comparison with 9.4 
quintals in the preceding year. Unfa- 
vorable weather conditions in the Acon- 
cagua and Valparaiso regions in April 
and May of 1941 were considered respon- 
sible for the heavy losses in seed yield 
and total production. 

The 1942 hemp-seed crop of Chile 
could not be estimated as early as Jan- 
uary of this year, since sowing of hemp 
had not been finished, and acreage ac- 
tually planted was not known. A rough 
calculation, however, places the 1942 
hemp-seed acreage at approximately 
7,495 hectares, and the _ production 
(viewed optimistically, and given favor- 
able weather) at about 70,452 metric 
quintals. This calculation takes into 
consideration the facts that in 1941 
almost 50 percent of the crop was lost 
owing to adverse weather conditions and 
that, despite the resulting serious reduc- 
tion in available supplies for sowing in 
1941-42, approximately 500 tons of seed 
were permitted to be exported. 

There has never been a real surplus 
of hemp seed in Chile, according to the 
Junta de Exportacién Agricola, each 
year’s production being barely sufficient 
to provide for the country’s needs in the 
succeeding season. For that reason ex- 
portation of the seed was prohibited until 
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1940. In that year, however, the heavy 
demand for the seed in foreign markets 
and the high prices obtaining caused the 
prohibition to be removed, and 350 tons 
were permitted to be exported. 

All supplies of first-grade hemp seed 
were reported exhausted at the beginning 
of 1942, and the Junta de Exportacién 
Agricola stated that only 30 to 50 tons 
of inferior-grade seed remain in the 
country. It is not known whether or not 
any seed from the new harvest coming 
on in March—May of this year will be set 
aside as surplus and its exportation per- 
mitted. While there is no actual pro- 
hibition on the export of hemp seed at 
the present time, nevertheless its export 
is restricted and controlled by the Junta, 
which calculates the amount of seed, if 
any, to be set aside for export each year. 
On the basis of this quantity, export 
quotas are allocated by the Junta to a 
selected list of seed exporters, the size 
of the prospective quotas depending upon 
the normal amount of the exporter’s 
business. 


* Mexico—tThe shark-fishing industry 
has been developed during the past 18 
months along the west coast of Mexico 
and in the waters of Baja California. 
Before the present crisis in the Pacific, 
most of the shark-liver demand of the 
United States was supplied by shippers 
in oriental countries. 

The largest buyer of shark livers on the 
west coast claims that at present he has 
control of about 80 percent of all liver 
shipments to the United States, their 
total value amounting to approximately 
$75,000, and that at least one car of 
livers, packed in sealed tin-plate 5-gallon 
cans is shipped monthly. There are 680 
cans in a carload. 

Since shark livers are said to produce 
oil with a heavy content of vitamins 
A and D, the future of the industry on 
the west coast of Mexico depends upon 
the continued demand for vitamin cap- 
sules by our armed forces, with an at- 
tendant advance in prices, and for cattle- 
raising purposes. It is believed, however, 
that the industry will be somewhat ham- 
pered in the future by a shortage of 
material for containers. 
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Declared exports of cottonseed oi] from 
the Mexicali district to the Unite 
in January 1942 amounted to 993,17) 
pounds valued at $103,487; cottonseed 
cake, 3,000,000 pounds valued at $45,379: 
and cottonseed-oil meal, 880,000 pounds 
valued at $15,820. 


* PALESTINE.—The yield of oil from the 
1941 olive crop was the smallest on ree. 
ord, owing to unfavorable weather, ang 
supplies of olive oil in Palestine are low 
and insufficient for local needs. The ex. 
port of olive oil was prohibited in Octo. 
ber 1941. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


* ARGENTINA.—A new plant for the mMan- 
ufacture of paints for automobile-assem. 
bly plants was put in operation jn 
Argentina in 1941. Since 1940 the paint 
industry has made considerable pr 

and ready-mixed paints which were 
previously imported from the United 
States are now being manufactured Jo. 
cally. The greater activity in the paint 
industry during 1941 brought about 
greater demand for materials and in 
some instances substitute products had 
to be used. 


* BraziL.—Difficulties in obtaining cer- 
tain materials have caused Brazilian 
manufacturers of paints to use other 
products to a certain extent. Manufac- 
turers of nitrocellulose lacquers in Sao 
Paulo, for example, are using castor oil 
with or without dibutyl phthalate as a 
plasticizer in pigmented lacquers. Im- 
ported alkyd resins are being used largely 
by the paint industry in place of domestic 
alkyd resins. 

* CaANADA.—Principal paints made in 
Canada by the paint, pigment, and 
varnish industry in 1940, according to 
statistics recently published by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, showed 
marked increases in 1940 compared with 
1939: 





Ttem 


Colors, dry. ..------ pound 
Colors in japan or oil do.. 
Enamels; 


Synthetic type... imperial — 


Oil type. -- le hala 


Lacquers, cellulose: : 
Pigmented _- imperial gallon 
Clear.... ‘ ee ; ear 

Paints, water (including size) -. pound 

Paints, paste (including fillers) ; ; do 

Paints, ready-mixed Sied imperial gallon 

Stains, oil, spirit varnish, and creosote. . -..-. ditt 


Varnishes (including japans, shellac driers)... ........do-.-. 


1939 1040 





_ . Selling v , . Selli 

Quantity ah mp | Quantity —— 

f 

. | | 
6, 375, 385 $584, 635 | 8, 710, 425 | $854, 386 
1, 038, 290 217, 698 | 1, 005, 826 232, 801 
964, 220 | 3, 131, 798 1, 282, 440 3, 931, 365 
535, 768 1, 489, 513 558, 276 1, 480, 579 
337, 054 1, 014, 410 510, 947 1, 581, 754 
384, 378 827, 900 622, 486 988, 124 
7, 920, 746 572, 257 9, 686, 893 659, 399 
6, 636, 224 735, 208 5, 985, 357 755, 198 
4,606,351 | 10,017,785 5, 071, 468 11, 396, 604 
303, 343 | 488, 580 288, 644 492, 82 
2,278,139 | 3, 443, 128 2, 670, 728 3, 897, 358 











* UNITED Kincpom.—tThe acquisition, 
use, and consumption of paint, lacquer, 
or varnish containing tung oil, oiticica 
oil, stillingia oil, dehydrated castor oil, or 
thickened or mixed oil of which any one 
or more of these oils is an ingredient, 
are now placed under control by an 
order issued in December 1941. In dis- 


cussing the order, one of the British trade 
papers states: “The order prohibits the 
disposal of such paint, etc., by the manu- 
facturer thereof except under license, or 
unless the person acquiring the paint, 
etc., is party to a Government contract 
or subcontract and acquires the paint, 
etc., for use directly in the fulfillment of 
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that contract or subcontract. Similar 
restrictions apply to the treatment, use, 
or consumption of such paint, lacquer, or 
yarnish by the manufacturer.” 


Paper and Related 
Products 


* Unitep Kincpom.—Paper shortage is 
seriously affecting the production of new 
pooks in Great Britain, according to a 
recent article in The Times. In 1937 
there were 17,137 books published, in- 
cluding 5,810 reprints and new editions. 
The total number published in 1939 was 
14,904, including 4,222 works of fiction. 
In 1941, 2,342 works of fiction were pub- 
lished. Educational books published in 
1939 numbered 1,350 and dropped off to 
340 in 1941, while children’s books 
dropped from 1,303 to 520 in the same 
years. Other books showed decreases 
since 1939 except in three categories. 
These were aeronautics, 53 in 1939 and 
118 in 1941; naval and military, 59 and 
158; and veterinary science, farming, 
and stock keeping, 33 and 37. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* IRELAND (Eire) —Although an annual 
supply of 20,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
had been considered as definitely “in 
prospect” for Ireland (according to the 
Minister of Supplies), up to the end of 
September 1941 only 13,627,000 gallons 
had been received. It was expected that 
more would be delivered before the end of 
the year, but arrival of the total amount 
was considered doubtful. 


* VENEZUELA.—Petroleum production in 
Venezuela in December 1941 increased 
to 3,399,172 metric tons, from 3,186,017 
in the preceding month. Crude petro- 
leum refined in December amounted to 
373,122 tons, compared with 397,883 in 
November. Stocks of crude petroleum 
on December 31, 1941, amounting to 
1,494,546 tons, were materially greater 
than the 1,192,624 tons on hand at the 
close of November. 

December 1941 exports of crude oil 
abroad (direct) totaled 2,707,794 metric 
tons (2,792,877 in the preceding month), 
and shipments of refined products 321,- 
830 tons (341,644). 


Rubber and 
Products 


* Botivia—An attempt will shortly be 
made, with the aid of the United States, 
toincrease the production of wild rubber 
in Bolivia, according to press reports and 
information received by the Bolivian 
Government. Most of the wild rubber 
at present is obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Beni (east of the Andes). Re- 
portedly, there is an area north of La 
Paz that yielded rubber about 50 years 
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ago, and it may be possible to bring the 
area back into production. One diffi- 
culty, however, is the shortage of labor 
in this region; that which is available 
is engaged largely in cinchona-bark 
gathering. 

The Minister of National Economy has 
stated that the new Bolivian Agricultural 
and Industrial Bank will establish a 
branch at Riberalta to assist in this 
attempt to increase rubber exports. 


Exports of rubber in 1940 amounted to 
689 tons, and in 1941 they totaled 779 
tons, according to figures released by the 
Bolivian Government. No accurate in- 
formation is available on which to base 
an estimate of the possible increase in 
wild-rubber production. 


* Ecuapor.—Exports of rubber from 
Ecuador in 1941 amounted to 1,788,663 
kilograms, valued at $465,217, of which 
the United States took 1,091,766 kilo- 
grams, or 61 percent. Relatively large 
quantities were shipped to Argetina, 
Mexico, Cuba, Chile, and Japan. During 
1941 there was not an excessive demand 
for Ecuadoran rubber because the rubber 
produced in that Republic is not of a 
very high grade and importers claim that 
it contains a considerable percentage of 
extraneous matter. However, with sup- 
plies of rubber from the Netherlands 
Indies and the Straits Settlements en- 
dangered or cut off, the production of 
rubber in Ecuador has assumed greater 
importance. Ecuadoran rubber, which 
had been selling at from $0.07%2 per 
pound during the first part of 1941, sold 
for $0.20 to $0.25 per pound at the close 
of the year. 

The prospects for Ecuadoran rubber in 
1942 are exceedingly bright. There is a 
very active demand, and sales are ex- 
pected to be limited only by the quanti- 
ties available. It is not expected, how- 
ever, that the output will greatly exceed 
2,500,000 kilograms. By the end of Jan- 
uary 1942, rubber exporters in Ecuador 
were receiving $0.30 per pound for a 
rather poor grade of rubber, and pro- 
ducers and exporters were confidently 
predicting that Ecuadoran rubber would 
within a few months be selling for $0.75 
per pound. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


* Ecuapor.—At the beginning of 1942, 
the future of the Ecuadoran rug-weaving 
industry depended, with few exceptions, 
on the ability of the United States to 
supply requisite raw materials. Approx- 
imately 75 percent of such imports in 
1941 came from the United States, com- 
pared with only 60 percent in 1940. The 
only other countries now supplying ap- 
preciable quantities of such products to 
Ecuador are the United Kingdom, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, and Chile. 

Since the spread of the war to the 
Orient and Near East, the rug-weaving 
industry of Ecuador seems destined to 
expand. It is said that the demand in 


the United States for these hand-woven 
rugs to replace those formerly imported 
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from Asia is so great that it will be diffi- 
cult to satisfy, because of the lack of 
adequate facilities, materials, and tech- 
nicians. 


Wool and Products 


* ARGENTINA—Exports of wool during 
the week ended February 12, 1942, 
amounted to 2,779 bales, of which 2,535 
were exported to the United States. Ex- 
port sales were relatively quiet, and there 
were indications of a weakening tend- 
ency in the local market. Selections are 
becoming poor in some descriptions. The 
United States has been showing some 
interest in coarse wools but at prices be- 
low local market quotations. 


Wearing Apparel 


* Ecuapor.—The hat industry, for which 
the coastal area is famous, continued in 
a prosperous condition in 1941 owing to 
the excellent markets for panama hats 
developed in the United States. In 1940 
Italy’s entrance into the war eliminated 
competition from Europe. The removal 
of Japan and the Philippines from the 
United States hat market also proved 
beneficial to the Ecuadoran hat makers. 
In 1941 a new open-weave panama hat 
developed a good market by its popular- 
ity. Exports of straw braids to the 
United States were likewise begun on a 
commercial scale during 1941. This 
straw braid is processed and manufac- 
tured into finished products in the 
United States. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


* ARGENTINA—On December 22, 1941, 
the National Tobacco Institute was 
created uppn issuance of a decree by 
the Executive Power through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, countersigned by 


(Continued on p. 22) 
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Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted Feb. 27, 
1939 1940 Decem- | January 1942 
ber 1941 1942 
onc. ccecenee *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3.2150 | $3.2150 | $3. 2150 
Australis.......-....-... -...- = ip—aunmmmenasal Boaatnand 3.2280} 3.2280] 3.2280] 3.2280 
Geoeta { >) 7 =e 9602} .8514] =. 87 -8783 |. 8861 
= SPR reeeneene een ner m+ cownns Dollar IRAE Li cntanieleaene ssai - 9001 - 9001 001 P 9091 
Kong . . . ) 
india SSS ah IR ES RE SLE *. 3328 . 3016 . 3013 . 3012 . 3012 
EE TET TES #2 3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2278 3. 2278 3. 2378 
Straits Settlements__-__.......-- ESE ES *, 5174 . 4698 . 4716 4701 (t) 
Union of South Africa. --.-..... er ‘ress ae Ee Se . a . = > = ? ao . — 
eR OES 4 ¥ é . 03! . 0350 
United Kingdom... ..........-.. {Pound —” saneseriememminased Sac aa sal 4.0350 | 4.0350} 4.0350} 4.0350 
OrriciaL Rates rn Foreicn Countries 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equivalent} Annual average rate ! 
in United 
Country Official rate oeae = 
ars of un 
qusted 1938 1939 
AG Renieee.... .....~.-------=s oa cimswaccecs= $0. = ee REE a oe 
RR ee a —= Co: + giana FR RE. CI 
Belgium --....--- -| 1 belga= 0.4000... ...- : 1 Soo $0. 1689 . 1685 
| ESS ee peeeM co. 0.0305. che inks oie a 4.0122 *.0124 §*.0121 
pe Ree 2 SAT are = aa «0531 *, 2136 *. 1188 
China—M i Rosh oc akecciaddgedasewe . 2344 . 2845 2596 
Sai 
Bohemia-Moravia___.--.- I citation 1.0400 *.0347 + * 0343 
a 1 Slovak Seman O | SR Seta et eaeeaa tees 9.0344 *.0347 5 *. 0343 
ihe aiclngtnndmemacdiis pd ar yy tae - 2088 . 2183 . 2035 
Egypt es enbineeiciiio’l ee oe usionoenanod 4. 1542 * 5.0130 * 4, 5463 
es a ee 49.35 markkaa=$1 BESS ae . 0203 . 0216 *.0199 
France: 
Occupied area__..-....--.- EE 41,0200 . 0288 . 0251 
Unoccupied area. --......- ERC SET . 0228 . 0288 0251 
French Indochina..-........- TTT ss cinkSecesbenweenens . 2269 1, 2880 7. 2510 
cciccandecenbasen Deen. s onc ccabenenooekdunmeinn - 4000 *, 4006 *. 4002 
Te ntti dere niomasiadenmen RET RE TEE 9, 0067 . 0090 . 0082 
eee re cccongeekuab covbautdnbon . 1949 . 1973 . 1024 
I sci cseahisinistiientnitineriatcinlivliens CE EET A § SESE 
LS IT ET . 0286 aa sais 
ae TS 4.0350 * 4, 8804 64.4354 
7A a ee eeasaucdestesone . 0526 . 0526 . 0520 
| PERC ne mn cchepenecgeet . 2344 . 2845 . 2506 
Netherlands___........-...--.- 1 is dc eunbnamene skort . 5308 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies__......... 1 ETE ET EIST a - 5284 *, 5501 §, 5334 
Newfoundland_-_........-..--. $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00___.._...........-..-- - 9091 - 9942 . 9602 
Ds cceumaincnegenciiinsinel ee os enneiencmnwrenlinge . 2286 - 2457 . 2327 
ESTE SSS es  weemenaesod 4.0350 * 4. 8804 4.4354 
— Governor- | 1 zloty=RM 0.5000____..........-....-..------.- *, 2000 . 1886 *, 1884 
P Be 100 escudos=£1 sterling *..............------.-.- 10, 0404 0443 . 0404 
| eee ll . 0052 *. 0073 ut *, 0071 
SEED, nccccncovescsnesvedscod 10.95 a Ee ts eS ER . 0913 *. 0560 *, 0009 
eee EE EEE TET TIE . 2305 . 2399 . 2380 
Ne. . sadssanendol ad «4.2: See ee . 2320 . 2253 . 2268 
oe et AS RS reer . 4556 1, 5760 1, 5020 
SS Se ~ 1" I nea nsicstl piggibidiantiben atone . 3659 - 4445 . 4032 
SO EE ETI FO EE ee . 7500 8011 . 8024 
U. 8. 3. EES re - MER eR Te . ( eS eee 
REE Rea eeaes Ee Ne ea er 4, 0200 *, 0231 i *, 0227 
CS SD ALE, SEE 1, 0200 *.0231 il *, 0227 
tNot available. 


i i averages re are in dollars per unit of iosee currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
New 


York City as reported by 


he Federal Reserve Board. 


? Based et ———- ts) a A nate for United ‘Seates dollar. 


3 Average for first 8 months 

‘ Rate set -— wen) a Chinese Stabilization Board. 
§ Average for 

¢faasedl on avennae bor Be _.< - SRS 

1 Based on average for franc. 

tA for Netherlands guilder. 

10 rate in London. 


#” Based or official rate for pound sterling. 


i! Average for January-August and November-December. 
11 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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Living and Operating Costs jp 
Cuba 


(Continued from p. 7) 


are a number of English-language 
schools whose curricula follow ¢] 
those offered in public schools in the 
United States. Instruction is offereg 
from kindergarten through 4 years of 
high school. In such schools the facyj. 
ties are comprised of American, Cana. 
dian, British, and Cuban _ instructors 
The school year is from September iy 
June. The following are average 
monthly tuition fees: Up to the thirg 
grade, $8; third to sixth grade inclusive. 
$10 to $15; seventh and eighth grades 
$15 to $20; high school, $20 to $30. "These 
fees do not include the cost of books ang 
other supplies which must be purchaseg 
by the pupils, nor do they include the 
cost of any necessary transportation be. 
tween schools and homes. 

The University of Habana offers higher 
education in arts and sciences, all ip. 
struction being in the Spanish language. 
Most American residents with children 
of college age, however, send them to the 
United States after they have completed 
their eighth-grade or high-school edy. 


cation. 
Office Costs 


In the business section of Habana 
modern office accommodations are be- 
coming more difficult to obtain as there 
has been little construction of that na- 
ture in the last 10 years. Rentals vary 
according to location, standard of sery- 
ice, etc., but generally speaking suitable 
office quarters rent at $1 to $1.50 per 
square meter, which includes electric 
lighting, janitor, and elevator service. 

The flat monthly rate for an Office 
telephone is $9 in Habana and Santiago 
de Cuba, and $6 in other leading commer- 
cial cities. 

Steel office furniture, office appliances 
and equipment, practically all of which 
are imported from the United States 
States, cost approximately 35 percent 
more than in the United States. On the 
other hand, substantial and attractive 
mahogany and cedar furniture manufac- 
tured in Cuba from native woods is con- 
siderably cheaper. 

In the larger cities, and particularly in 
Habana, well-trained clerical assistants, 
typists, stenographers, clerks, bookkeep- 
ers, and salesmen are _ obtainable. 
Workers who have a knowledge of both 
Spanish and English, and who by expe- 
rience are familiar with both American 
and Cuban business methods, can be s- 
cured, although the number of such per- 
sons is limited. 

American interests in Cuba are accus- 
tomed to paying somewhat higher wage 
and salary scales than native companies. 
The following general scale for expefi- 
enced clerical help approximates the pre- 
vailing rate: Unskilled laborers in the 
trades at Habana receive an average 
daily wage of $1.40 to $1.80; semiskilled 
men workers, $1.80 to $2.40; semiskilled 
women workers, $1 to $1.50. Skilled 
bricklayers, mechanics, electricians, Ccal- 
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ters, and painters are paid from $2.40 
to $3. a day. Wages paid in other locali- 
ties are from about 25 to 30 percent lower 
than those paid in Habana. 


Salary or wages 
hers, American, 
Pte. we cenensriawsu= $90-175 per month. 
Stenographers, native, 

ao $50-$125 per month. 
Stenographers, native, 

I rsa ors ty tor hm See $50-$125 per month. 
Clerks, American, male_ $100-$250 per month. 
Bookkeepers and 

accountants ....---- $60-$200 per month, 
Salesman, native______ $50 plus commission. 
salesman, American-_--_ Commission basis, 
Sorters...------- soebes 50_$60 per month. 
Messengers ---------- $25-$40 per month. 
Blevator operators-__ __- $50-$75 per month. 


Since 1933 Cuba has adopted certain 
labor legislation designed to relieve the 
unemployment problem and to secure a 
jJarger part of available employment to 
Cuban citizens. Thus there is a “50-per- 
cent labor law” which requires that at 
jeast 50 percent of the total number of 
workers in any business establishment 
shall be Cuban citizens, and that they 
shall receive no less than 50 percent of 
the total pay roll. This law applies only 
to those businesses having over three 
persons on the pay roll, and Only to 
salaried workers, not executives. Gen- 
eral wage increases in industry have been 
decreed for 1941 and 1942. The working 
day is restricted to a maximum of 8 
hours, and employees are legally en- 
titled to the Sunday rest (or a substitute 
day); 2 weeks vacation (‘some excep- 
tions) with pay is obligatory. Employ- 
ers should also familiarize themselves 
with the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, the Maternity Law, 
and certain other labor laws and 
regulations. 


Transportation 


The larger cities of Cuba are ade- 
quately supplied with transportation 
facilities. In Habana, streetcars and 
busses offer transportation within the 
general vicinity of the city and the 
suburbs for 5 cents. Inexpensive taxi 
service (20 cents for one or two persons 
within a zone including practically all of 
the business and shopping districts of 
Habana) is always available. 

The railroads offer transportation be- 
tween all of the important cities, while 
bus lines carry passengers to the interior 
cities located on or near the Central 
Highway extending the length of the 
island. An airplane passenger and mail 
service is available between Habana and 
Santiago de Cuba, with intermediate 
stops at Santa Clara, Camaguey, and 
Cienfuegos. 

Automobile travel is becoming more 
popular. Cuba has approximately 2,506 
miles of road suited to automobile traffic, 
including the Central Highway, extend- 
ing 710 miles from Pinar del Rio to San- 
tiago de Cuba and passing through all of 
the Provincial capitals. 


Miscellaneous 


The first-class letter rate from the 
United States to Cuba and vice versa is 
3 cents an ounce or fraction thereof. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


NotTE.—A verages are actual selling sates for ede drafts on New York, in units of foreign 
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pag te exceptions: Uruguay and nited States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican ican Republic 
the Guatemalan — and the Geaseanten bulboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian 
at 5 gourdes to 1 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Averdge rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Nov. Dec. 
1939 | 1940 | ‘to4x | ‘i947 | Rate | Date 
Argentina..._.. Paper peso....-- OMe A. si 3.70 3.73 3.73 3.73 3. 73 Feb. 12 
CRA Wii ats ek icwesd 14.32 4.23 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
PORE het swt Bot { £93 |}Feb. 10 
Free market............. 4.33 4.37 4.24 4,20 4. 25 Feb. 12 
| eae Boliviano. .....- ONGTONSE ... ccnaceccucce 32. 34 39.09 46. 46 46.46 | 46.46 Feb. 14 
° | SRA EE 245. 46 56. 71 50. 00 49.17 48. 25 (10) 
UR tai aa DEM okie CO. sic ckgnncus 16, 829 | 4 16. 500 | * 16. 500 | 4 16. 500 |416. 500 Feb. 7 
ame RS EES 319.706 | 19.789} 19,678 | 19.650 | 19.650 Do. 
ae free a Rigen 321.545 | 20.700 | 20.660 | 20.600 | 20.600 Do. 
rns “EE Rr Pn BOS ENS: Se 20.826 | 21.421 | 20.432 | 20.055 | 19.925 Do. 
ee asivecdcans DOOD ss idetctsa 3” RTS eee 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19, 37 19. 37 Jan, 21 
Ex Bea kinmicnoactia 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 Do. 
Curb market_........... 32. 47 33.04 33. 53 31.53 | 31.50 Do. 
iitlk ie silicate biandina nares 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange .........-. 20. 86 31. 05 31.15 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
Mining dollar_._........}........ $31.13 $1.15 31.15 | 3b. 15 Do. 
Agricultural dollar_.....|........| .....-.. 31.15 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
Colombia ...... pe oe Rea 1.75 oe hE BSR. Res Oa. 1.755 } Oct. 17 
Bank of Republic. __.-.- 1.755 Eg Pheer eens: See ee 1. 755 Do 
Stabilization Fund__....|......_.  : RB ERS, SAT SESS. - 
CO ie attained 1.78 A gh RUE SPAR 1.80 Do. 
Costa Rica__... Ee aunt Uncontrolled__.......... 5. 67 5.70 5.81 5.82 5. 86 Feb. 19 
—" SURE” SESE 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 Do. 
3 See |. Ee SEE POE RE al ae . 93 . 90 1.00 1.00 1.00 Feb. 21 
Ecuador........ Sucre Ne 2 Cental Bank (Official) _j-...._.- 7 16.42 15.00 15.00 | 15.00 Jan. 24 
Honduras _-.... eS RS Ree 2.04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 Do. 
ae a Se Sev een ae 5.18 5.40 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 Feb. 14 
Nicaragua._.... Cordoba_....... Sneak 5.00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 Do. 
oR 5. 35 6. 36 5.61 5.49 5.10 Do. 
Paraguay....... Paper peso...... SO. «cuba ddidinivccunsl: Goausse $70.00 | 333.00 |_..._.__- 333. 00 Dec. 27 
ees Raa TIALS cin cianiclntanteliabiviecsinba 5.33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Jan. 31 
Salvador... ._.. RRR NAL RL LP EES, 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
GR ccncvacl PON sosasensscloe ___ ORS OEE Sa ea . 3626) . 3755 . 4791 . 5260, %.5263 | Feb. 14 
Controlled free.........- . 4995 . 5267 . 5266 . 5266) . 5266 Do. 
Veneruela_._..- Bolivar__........ Controlled ..........-... 3.19 3.19 3.35 3.35 3. 35 Do. 
PUB bac ho cbcncchbicnsunctbicconmmacniene 3.95 3.80 3. 58 Do. 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. ‘Pp ayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 


3 July-Dec. 

8 ‘Ane. 10-Dee. 30. 

‘ For a of the Government only. 
§ July 13-Dee. 


* For Class 2 1 ibcierseoumari 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise... ...--. 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise. --.-.---- 195 (July-Deec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 

' June-Dec. 


*In addition there is “compensated a exebange,” the 
rate fer which is 20 percent above the free rate. 
1 End of January. 


NOoTE.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, cultural Machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27 





Daily rapid air-mail service is available 
between the United States and Cuba, the 
letter rate being 10 cents per half ounce. 
Cuban post offices will issue and cash 
international money orders. Parcel-post 
service between the United States and 
Cuba is available at reasonable rates. 
There are a number of daily Spanish 
language newspapers in Habana, those 
with the largest circulation being the 
Diario de la Marina, El Pais, and El 
Mundo. The Havana Post (morning) 
and Havana P. M. (evening) are the 
only English language dailies in Cuba, 
and circulate chiefly among American 
and British residents in the Republic. 


T heaters 


Modern theaters equipped with sound 
apparatus show American films (conver- 
sation in English) with the Spanish 
translation of the spoken word printed 
on the film. Costs of admission vary 
from 20 to 30 cents in afternoons and 
from 30 to 50 cents in the evenings. 


New Priorities Managers, San 
Francisco and Cincinnati 


Appointment of James A. Folger as 
Priorities District Manager for the Bu- 
reau of Field Operations in San Fran- 
cisco and of Elmer C. Henlein to a simi- 
lar position in Cincinnati was announced 
February 24 by the Director of Industry 
Operations of the War Production Board. 

Mr. Henlein has been for several years 
president and general manager of The 
Big Store Co. of Cincinnati. He will be 
located in the Cincinnati district office 
of the WPB at 34 East Fourth Street. 

Mr. Folger is former president of the 
Folger Coffee Co. He will be located in 
the San Francisco district office at 1335 
Market Street. 
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Agreement for a Sane Future 
(Continued from p. 3) 


information, the Government of the 
United Kingdom will take such action or 
make such payment when requested to 
do so by the President of the United 
States of America. 


Article V 


The Government ef the United King- 
dom will return to the United States 
of America at the end of the present 
emergency, as determined by the Presi- 
dent, such defense articles transferred 
under this agreement as shall not have 
been destroyed, lost, or consumed and 
as shall be determined by the President 
to be useful in the defense of the United 
States of America or of the Western 
Hemisphere or to be otherwise of use 
to the United States of America. 


Article VI 


In the final determination of the 
benefits to be provided to the United 
States of America by the Government 
of the United Kingdom full cognizance 
shall be taken of all property, services, 
information, facilities, or other benefits 
or considerations provided by the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom subse- 
quent to March 11, 1941, and accepted 
or acknowledged by the President on 
behalf of the United States of America. 


Article VII 


In the final determination of the bene- 
fits to be provided to the United States 
of America by the Government of the 
United Kingdom in return for aid fur- 
nished under the act of Congress of 
March 11, 1941, the terms and condi- 
tions thereof shall be such as not to 
burden commerce between the two 
countries, but to promote mutually ad- 
vantageous economic relations between 
them and the betterment of world-wide 
economic relations. To that end, they 
shall include provision for agreed action 
by the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom, open to participation 
by all other countries of like mind, di- 
rected to the expansion, by appropriate 
international and domestic measures, of 
production, employment, and the ex- 
change and consumption of goods, which 
are the material foundations of the lib- 
erty and welfare of all peoples; to the 
elimination of all forms of discrimina- 
tory treatment in international com- 
merce, and to the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers; and, in gen- 
eral, to the attainment of all the eco- 
nomic objectives set forth in the Joint 
Declaration made on August 12, 1941, by 
the President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom. 

At an early convenient date, conver- 
sations shall be begun between the two 
governments with a view to determining, 
in the light of governing economic con- 
ditions, the best means of attaining the 
above-stated objectives by their own 
agreed action and of seeking the agreed 
action of other like-minded governments. 
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Article VIII 


This agreement shall take effect as 
from this day’s date. It shall continue 
in force until a date to be agreed upon 
by the two governments. 

Signed and sealed at Washington in 
duplicate this 23d day of February 1942. 





News by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 19) 


the Minister of Interior. It began to 
function officially on January 1, 1942. 
The Institute is a dependency of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and is charged 
with shaping and controlling the na- 
tional policy as regards encouraging and 
improving Argentine tobacco cultivation, 
as well as the industrialization and com- 
mercialization of tobacco products. 
Representatives of producers in the im- 
portant tobacco-raising regions of Mi- 
siones, Corrientes, and the northwest, 
as well as tobacco dealers and manufac- 
turers, will be included in the executive 
authority. Personnel of the Division of 
Tobacco Production will also form a part 
of the new Tobacco Institute. 

Funds of the “Servicio Tobacalero” will 
be at the disposal of the Institute, and 
assessments made for the sanitary in- 
spection of tobacco imports and exports 
will be deposited by importers and ex- 
porters in the Banco Central de la Re- 
publica Argentina to the account of the 
“Servicio Tobacalero” and to the order of 
the Institute. 


March 7, 1949 


Article 2 of the decree permits the Ip. 
stitute to ask the Executive Power to 
provide for the creation, organization, 
administration, and fiscalization of q 
institutions it may deem necessary for 
the proper defense and advancement of 
the tobacco industry. 


* CuBba.—Tobacco exports in December 
1941, valued at $1,137,316, while more 
than double those of December 1949 
(only $534,660), were still well below the 
December 1939 value of $1,183,021, 4). 
though leaf shipments showed an im. 
portant gain in both volume and valye 
exports of cigarettes declined heayjy 
and trade in cigars was somewhat below 
that of December 1940. 

Exports to the United States, valueg 
at $922,697, accounted for approximately 
77 percent of the value of total tobacco 
exports (compared with 74 percent of 
December shipments) and _ consisted 
chiefly of 111,703 pounds of wrapper to. 
bacco valued at $250,970, 99,604 pounds of 
filler tobacco valued at $40,004, 829,106 
pounds of steamed leaf valued at $500, 
754, 390,078 pounds of scrap tobacco yal. 
ued at $98,039, 356,136 cigars valued aj 
$32,859, 2,980 cigarettes valued at $9, 
and 99 pounds of smoking tobacco valued 
at $62. 

Spain, which for many previous months 
provided the second-largest market for 
Cuban tobacco products, was not a pur. 
chaser in December, and second place 
was occupied by Chile, with purchases 
amounting to $47,811, made up mainly of 
filler tobacco. 

Details of Cuban tobacco exports in 
December 1940 and 1941 are as follows: 





Kind 


Wrapper pounds 
Filler _- _ do 
Stemmed leaf do 
Serap- ---- _..do 


Total leaf ..do 
Cigars___-- ...number 
Cigarettes__- ; do 
Smoking tobacco pounds 

Total value manufactured 


Grand total value 


December 1940 December 1941 





Volume Value Volume Value 





112, 884 
666, 977 189, 231 
843, 643 510, 485 
395, 328 99, 371 


2, 018, 832 1, 052, 25 
899, 791 82, 312 


425, 900 1, 3% 
2. 654 1,4 


6, 504 $8, 215 
310, 117 78, O92 
406, 957 299, O87 
162, 712 45, 234 





976, 380 431, 528 





1, 257, 616 94, 601 
2, 579, 000 8. 527 
‘ ' 

103, 132 % 10 





534, 660 





Total Cuban tobacco exports in 1941 
increased in value to $14,117,053, from 
the all-time low of $12,138,722 in 1940 
($14,094,383 in 1939). Trade in leaf to- 
bacco increased materially in both volume 


and value over that of 1940, all leaf items, 
with the exception of filler, registering 
a gain. Details of this trade are shown 
in the table which follows: 





Kind 


; 
Wrapper pounds 
Filler do 
Stemmed leaf do 
Scrap do 


Total leaf do 
Cigars 


Cigarettes do 
Smoking tobacco pounds 
Total value manufactured 


Grand total value 


number 


1940 1941 


Volume Value Volume | Value 





611, 439 $1, 


$870, 448 1 
12, 200, 739 2,83 
7, 
1 


2, 004, 194 
6, 105, 904 
909, 426 


530, 417 
12, 507, 822 
9, 635, 304 
3, 318, 050 


12, 370, 191 
3, 909, 063 | 





10, 879, 972 29, 091, 432 12, 423, 061 
20, 200, 261 | 1,612,088 
30, 160, 944 | 71, 913 
17, 309 | 10, 028 

| 1,606,088 
ee 


14, 117, 058 


—— 


25, 991, 593 





14, 212, 260 1, 193, 240 
25, 400, 586 59, 891 
9, 457 5, 619 





1, 258, 750 





12 138, 722 
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Value 





$1, 181, 860 
2, 831, 83 
7, 308, 421 
1, 010, 982 

ae 


— 


~ 14, 117,08 
— 
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Cuba’s tobacco trade with the United 
states contined to increase in both 
yolume and value in every category ex- 
cept cigarettes. Exports during 1941 
were valued at $10,910,297, compared with 

919,877 in 1940, such exports account- 
ing for 77 percent of the total value of 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Cuba’s 1941 tobacco trade (73 percent of 
the total in 1940». Of total shipments of 
12,370,191 pounds of Cuban stemmed leaf, 
it will be noted that the United States 
purchased 12,172,152 pounds, the highest 
proportion on record. Details follow: 









































SO —_ 
1940 1941 
Kind 
Volume Value Volume Value 

a 2 nian ohn 
Wrapper----- Has __..-----pounds 511, 410 | $829, 983 589, 130 $1, 140, 656 
Filler. -. - - - 2 f ' Javea cee ees 1, 838, 050 | 868, 386 2, 293, 735 1, 019, 929 
Stemmed ill ed - Peter ta 9, 431, 320 5, 995, 677 12, 172, 152 7, 300, 600 
Serap.---- “3 Ke ee ae 3, 166, 635 | 847, 039 3, 849, 611 985, 034 

Total leaf ‘ : Bees pac lees wi 14, 947, 415 | 8, 541, 085 18, 904, 628 10, 446, 219 

ne _.number..| 3, 534, 119 377,491 | 4, 401, 652 462, 254 

| . ‘ : ey TR 340, 800 852 188, 226 667 
Smoking tobacco......--.-..----. .-pounds. _| 789 449 2, 052 1, 157 

Total value manufactured Was CHE Nik awackcewaed | 464, 078 

Grand total value i? roa ESEF ; 8, 919, 877 = 


: ah rt 10, 910, 297 








The increase in number and value of 
cigars sent to the United States in 1941 
shows that this outlet tends to absorb 
part of the loss suffered by the disappear- 
ance of Great Britain from the Cuban 
cigar market. The cigars averaged 10.6 
cents each in price in 1940 and 10.5 cents 
in 1941. Spain, the second-largest 
market for cigars, took roughly twice as 
many as the United States in both 1940 
and 1941, but in 1940 the average price 
obtained was 6.15 cents each, and 5.9 
cents in 1941. In both 1940 and 1941 
Spain was also Cuba’s second-largest 
customer for leaf tobacco—leading to 
the belief that considerable quantities of 
both cigars and leaf tobacco will eventu- 
ally reach consumers in European coun- 
tries not in a position to import directly 
from Cuba. 


Cigarette exports dropped heavily in 
1940, but in 1941 increased to over the 
1939 level. Panama continued to be the 
heaviest buyer, followed by Peru and the 
United Kingdom, these countries ac- 
counting for approximately 80 percent of 
ail 1941 Cuban cigarette exports. Of 
the relatively unimportant trade in 
smoking tobacco, the four chief outlets in 


1941 were Chile, Spanish Morocco, the 
Netherlands West Indies, and the United 
States, which, together, purchased 
nearly 80 percent of total smoking- 
tobacco exports. 


* MeExico.—Mexican consumption of 
cigarettes in 1941, despite increased in- 
dustrial activity and of manufacturing 
to meet such consumption, was only 
slightly greater than in 1940. For the 
marketing year 1940-41 it was a little less 
than in 1939-40. While sales of cigarette 
brands in the lower-price brackets de- 
clined somewhat, the demand for the 
higher-priced brands increased. 
Manufacturers of tobacco products in 
Mexico are finding it difficult to obtain 
supplies of materials for cigarette manu- 
facture, such as paper, cellophane, and 
metal foil. Economies are _ effected 
wherever possible, but the outlook for 
obtaining needed supplies is not bright. 
Mexican production of certain tobacco 
manufactures in the marketing year 
1940-41 was as follows: Cut tobacco, 
256,047 kilograms (compared with 125,897 
kilograms in 1939-40); cigarettes, 881,- 
735,618 packages (914,563,396); and 
cigars, 18,924,000 pieces (16,530,000). 
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duty has been authorized on chassis for 
motor trucks, not exceeding useful-oaid 
capacity of 800 kilograms imported into 
Switzerland—by a customs order of De- 
cember 6, effective from January 1, 1942, 
to December 31, 1943, and published in 
the Feuille Fédérale No. 31 of December 
11, 1941. 

This refund is payable after a body of 
Swiss manufacture has been mounted on 
the chassis, and is conditional upon the 
chassis having been imported equipped 
with pneumatic tires. 

Compensatory Tax on Hard-Wheat 
Stocks Established. —A compensatory 
tax on stocks of hard wheat held by 
millers in Switzerland has been estab- 
lished by an ordinance of November 26. 
1941, published in the Recueil des Lois 
Fédérales No. 57, Berne, of December 4, 


1941. It is effective from the latter date, 
but applies retroactively to “obligatory” 
stocks released since May 15, 1941, as well 
as to reserves on hand at that time for 
which the miller had free disposal. 

The amount of tax will be established 
separately for each mill—the officially 
established cost price of the wheat, the 
sales price of the milled products, and 
a milling margin of 5.50 francs per 100 
kilograms being used in the computation. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sheepskins: Exportation Limited.— 
Export licenses for dried and salted 
sheepskins may be issued in Turkey 
after August 1, 1941, only if the length 
of the wool does not exceed 7 to 8 centi- 
meters (exceptionally, 10 centimeters) , by 
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an order of the Ministry of Commerce, 
according to Nachrichten fiir Aussen- 
handel, Berlin, May 29, 1941. 

Such sheepskins must not weigh more 
than 230 kilograms per 100 if dried, nor 
more than 250 kilograms per 100 if salted. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Quota to Canada.—On Feb- 
ruary 9 the Uruguayan Export and Im- 
port Control announced an exchange 
quota to Canada amounting to U. S. 
$800,000 for the following products: 
agricultural machinery, $75,000 at the 
controlled rate; building material, $100,- 
000 at the controlled rate; newsprint, 
$400,000 at the controlled rate; mer- 
chandise of the first category, $80,000 at 
the controlled rate and $20,000 at the 
free rate; merchandise of the second 
category, $52,500 at the controlled rate 
and $22,500 at the free rate; and mer- 
chandise of the third category, $30,000 
at the controlled rate and $20,000 at the 
free rate. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Peanuts: Importation Authorized Free 
of Customs Duties—Importation free of 
customs duties of a maximum amount 
of 2,000,000 kilograms of shelled peanuts, 
or the equivalent weight in unshelled 
peanuts, was authorized by a Uruguayan 
decree dated January 30, 1942, and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of February 
10, 1942. 





Investigation Discontinued and 


Dismissed 


The United States Tariff Commission 
has issued the following public notice: 


Woot KNIT or CROCHETED GLOVES AND 
MITTENS INVESTIGATION No. 116 UNDER SEc- 
TION 336, TariIFF AcT or 1930 


The Tariff Commission on February 20, 
1942, discontinued and dismissed the inves- 
tigation with respect to— . 

(a) Gloves and mittens, knit or crocheted, 
finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief 
value of wool, valued as defined in sub- 
divisions (c), (d), (e), and (f) of section 402 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, in the order speci- 
fied in section 402 (a), at not more than 
$3.50 per dozen pairs, and provided for in 
paragraph 1114 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

(b) Gloves and mittens, knit or crocheted, 
finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief 
value of wool, and provided for in paragraph 
1529 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

This investigation was ordered by the 
Tariff Commission in October 29, 1940, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 336 of Title 
III of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

E. M. WHITCOMB, 
Acting Secretary. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
March 3, 1942: 


No. 274—Ezxport Control of Tracklaying 
Tractors and Equipment Tightened. 


As of February 24, 1942, the Office of 
Export Control has instructed collectors 
of customs not to élear for exportation 
until further notice new tracklaying trac- 
tors and auxiliary equipment, including 
bulldozers, angle dozers, power winches, 
and similar equipment. 

Such tractors and equipment en route 
from manufacturers or dealers pursuant 
to actual orders for exportation, on docks, 
lighters, or laden on board the exporting 
carrier or vessel are excepted from this 
order, as are shipments under lend- 
lease operations. 

Export shipments may only be made 
under individual licenses dated on and 
after March 2, 1942. 


No. 275—General License Provisions for 
Office Appliances Tightened. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that, effective 
from midnight, March 6, 1942, the expor- 
tation of all office appliances and parts 
listed on page 55 of Commerce Depart- 
ment Schedule B under numbers 17752 
through 7779 may be exported under gen- 
eral license only to Canada (G-—1), Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland (G-2), 
Newfoundland (G47), Greenland (G-— 
61), and Iceland (G-62). 

These machines have been exportable 
under general license to Group K coun- 
tries, and individual licenses will be nec- 
essary on and after March 6 for ship- 
ments to all destinations other than the 
five listed above. 

For the convenience of holders of Com- 
prehensive Export Control Schedule No. 
5, the list of office appliances and parts is 
the same as that shown on page 42 under 
the heading “Machinery—Office Appli- 
ances,” with the addition of Cash Regis- 
ter Parts (Schedule B No. 7767), shown 
on page 9. 


No. 276—New Instructions for Filing 
Export Clearance Proposals 


After March 5, all export clearance 
proposals for priorities for export must 
be submitted to the Office of Export Con- 
trol, Board of Economic Warfare, 2501 
Que Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., on 
the new Form PD-1A or PD-3A,’ and the 
new set of questions outlined in Form 
OEC-49A (a revised AEC-—49) must ac- 
company the new forms. These forms 
have been distributed to the field offices 
of the Office of Export Control and of 


1 Form PD-3A is used only for war materials 
ordered by foreign governments and is of 
‘ limited applicability. 


the Department of Commerce for the 
convenience of exporters. 

Ratings secured under PD-1A are ex- 
tendable and re-extendable by a state- 
ment or endorsement of the rating 
stamped or printed on or attached to 
purchase orders of “materials incorpo- 
rated in the end product,” whether raw 
materials, semimanufactures or even 
manufactures, such as a motor to drive 
a machine tool. It is not, however, gen- 
erally to be used to acquire construction 
equipment or capital goods for manufac- 
turing articles for export. Holders have 
3 months in which to collect ratings in 
order to order a practical minimum 
quantity. Requests should as a rule be 
limited to one class of goods, but different 
sizes of the same product and similar 
products can be grouped in one applica- 
tion. Further, this form may be used for 
individual repair orders and, in cases of 
doubt, PD-1A should be used as against 
other PD forms. It does not, however, 
have any part in operations under Pro- 
duction Requirements Plans. When 
firms in industries operating under “P” 
orders utilize Form PD-1A in order to 
get goods not procurable under their in- 
dustry’s rating, reference should also be 
made to the “P” order and rating. 

The following instructions have been 
issued as Form OEC-49A by the Project 
Licensing Division of the Office of Export 
Control: 

Attention is called to Priorities Regulation 
No. 3, one of the provisions of which is that 
form PD-1-2-3-4-5 be replaced by forms 
PD-1-A and PD-3—A. Until March 5, applica- 
tions will be accepted on form PD-1 and 
AEC-49, or PD-1-A and/or PD3-A. Effec- 
tive March 5, applications will be accepted 
only if submitted on forms PD~-1-A and 
PD-3-—A. 

Forms PD-1—A or PD-3-A must be sub- 
mitted in triplicate to the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, Office of Export Control, 
Project Licensing Division, Washington, D. C. 

Application may be made only by a corpo- 
ration, partnership, an individual who is, in 
fact, the exporter, or a duly authorized agent. 
No application of any person not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States will be 
considered unless such applicant shows in 
detail that an unusual hardship would result 
from a denial of the application. 

A compete clearance proposal shall consist 
of (1) the necessary PD-1-—A(s) or PD-3-—A(s) 
in TRIPLICATE (determined by classes 
of materials or products (2) on the appli- 
cant’s letterhead, the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire below in TRIPLICATE, (3) the 
necessary export license application(s) and 
the return card, properly filled in. The fol- 
lowing information must be submitted in 
triplicate and the original signed by the ap- 
plicant. 

1. State the name, address, and citizenship 
of the applicant. 

2. State the name, address, and citizenship 
of the consignee in the foreign country. 

3. State the name, address, and citizenship 
of ultimate consumer in the foreign country. 
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4. State the name, address, and citizenship 
of the purchaser in the foreign country 

5. If 2, 3, or 4 is a subsidiary or an 
of an American firm, state which and the pe. 
lationship. 

6. To the best knowledge of the app 
does any commission, fee, remuneration, gp 
other benefit accrue to any person 
name appears on “The Proclaimed List ot 
Certain Blocked Nationals” or any agent, 
representative, or member of the imm 
family of any such person by reason of the 
sale, purchase or any service connected 
the exportation of this commodity? 

7. To the best knowledge of the applicant 
is the consignee or purchaser, named in this 
application, owned or controlled by a 
corporation, partnership, association, or any 
other organization of any type whatsoever 
located within the jurisdiction of any coun. 
try with which the United States is at war 

8. Describe fully the specific use of the ma. 
terial to be exported or the products to be 
manufactured from it, including statement 
of type of business in which the materia] jg 
to be used. Also answer applicable questions 
below: 

(a) For resale in the open market or for 
conversion into goods to be so marketed? 
Explain fully. 

(b) For new construction or ex 
Explain fully. a 
(c) For maintenance, repair, or expa' 

of existing facilities? Explain fully. 

(a) Required for the national defense 
public health, or safety of the country of deg. 
tination? Explain fully. 

(e) Required by public service co 
tions in the country of destination? gy. 
plain fully. 

(f) Required to enable the consignee to 
produce and export needed material to the 
United States or to one of the United Na. 
tions? Explain fully. 

(g) Is material to be re-exported, and if s0, 
to what country? 

9. State specifically what proportion of nor- 
mal annual requirements is covered by this 
proposal. 

10. Approximate selling price in United 
States’ dollars f. a. s. at port of shipment. 
State also unit value. 

11. Indicate which of the following state- 
ments would apply to the price(s) furnished; 

(a) Price is not above the ceilings estab- 
lished by the Office of Price Administration. 

(b) Material covered has not been placed 
under price control to date. 

(c) If not under a price ceiling, prices are 
not above current export market prices, If 
above, explain fully and in detail. 

12. State whether the article or material 
covered by this application is being manu- 
factured to specifications which make it un- 
usable or unsellable in the United States, 
or whether for any other reason there is no 
domestic market for this material. 

13. Has any other application covering the 
particular consignment or shipment specified 
below been filed? If so, check the appropriate 
space: application rejected; application fe- 
turned for correction; application granted; 
no action obtained. 

14. (a) Is special export license(s) neces- 
sary? If not, give commodity number. 

(b) If special export license has been pre- 
viously granted, give number(s) and date(s) 
issued. 

(c) If special export license is required and 
has not been previously granted, such license 
or license applications are attached herewith, 
numbering 


No. 277—Exportation of automotive 
products further restricted 


The Board of Economic Warfare, Of- 
fice of Export Control, has ann 
further limitations on the export of 
automotive vehicles and parts. Here 
after automobiles, trucks, trailers, and 
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vehicles, including Diesel and 
semi-Diesel (injection type), and auto- 
mobile parts for assembly can no longer 
exported under general license to any 
nation. 

Effective March 10, 1942, parts and ac- 
cessories for automobiles and trucks will 
be authorized for export under general 

nse to the following destinations 
only: Canada, Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, Newfoundland, Greenland, 
and Iceland. 

In effect, all commodities under auto- 
mobiles and other vehicles, page 57 of 
schedule B, plus trailers, No. 7940, on 
page 58, become subject immediately to 
individual licenses for shipment to all 
destinations. On and after March 10, 
1942, products included in Commodity 
Nos. 7913 to 7936, inclusive, may be 

pped under general license only to 
the five destinations named. 


No, 278—ZIndividual licenses required for 
exportation of vitamin A, agar, and 
fish-liver oils 
The Office of Export Control has noti- 

fied collectors of customs that, effective 

immediately, agar and all forms, con- 
versions, and derivatives thereof, “vita- 
min A,” and fish-liver oils are to be sub- 
ject to individual licenses for export to all 
destinations, regardless of value (add to 
list of medicinals and pharmaceuticals 
given in par. 1 of announcement 255 in 

Foreign Commerce Weekly for February 

14, 1942). 

Vitamin A is defined as including 
vitamin A and its “provitamins,” 
such as carotenes and cryptoxanthin 
derived from plant, animal, fish, or 
marine animal sources. 

Fish-liver oils are defined as oils 
containing vitamin A, derived, ex- 
tracted, or processed from livers of 
cod, shark, halibut, or other fish. 

Vitamin A and fish-liver oils when 
contained in capsules, ampules, and sim- 
ilar dosage forms are not affected by this 
instruction. 





The Machinery of Canadian 
Price Control 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Payment of Subsidies 
Safeguarded 


Subsidy application forms are being 
distributed to the regional offices of the 
Prices and Trade Board to be available 
to trade and industries concerned. The 
payment of subsidies, however, will be 
hedged about with numerous safeguards 
$0 as to prevent unnecessary raids on the 
Government’s funds. On imported 
goods, it has been laid down as a funda- 
mental principle that they will not be 
eligible for subsidy if such goods can be 
obtained in Canada in sufficient volume 
at reasonable prices. 

Importers also have been warned to 

the cost of imported goods at a 
Minimum by taking advantage of any 
special export selling prices which can be 

ed, and to make this provision 
effective, the antidumping regulations 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


which ordinarily protect Canadian pro- 
ducers from the competition of lower- 
priced foreign goods, have been revoked. 
Lower than domestic prices to Canadian 
importers might be expected only when 
an intercompany affiliation exists. 

The Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation also has begun to make rec- 
ommendations for the computation of 
regular duties on the export price rather 
than on the fair market value which is 
ordinarily the basis for the assessment of 
Canadian import duties and taxes. This 
also will reduce the cost of imported goods 
to the importer and so shrink the mar- 
gin to be taken up by subsidy payments. 

It is expected that at the outset the 
majority of claims for subsidy payment 
will be based on the claims of individual 
dealers who are doing a direct import 
business. In such transactions the dis- 
tributors’ margin is generally narrow, 
and higher costs abroad create immediate 
pressure. 

As time goes on, however, a higher pro- 
portion of claims for subsidy are ex- 
pected from the wholesale and manufac- 
turing trades where the mark-up is 
larger and there are greater opportunities 
for adjustment. In these instances 
greater reliance is anticipated upon the 
scheme of making payments on a flat 
rate rather than on the basis of indi- 
vidual hardship. 

The method is illustrated by the dis- 
position made of the problem posed hy 
the ceiling’s effect in leather footwear. 
To eliminate the basic difficulty of rising 
prices in the foreign markets from which 
some of the raw materials are derived, 
the Corporation agreed to subsidize im- 
ported leather. However, even on this 
basis shoe manufacturers’ costs on the 
average are 15 percent higher than in 
the spring of 1941 when the shoes sold 
in the basic period were ordered. There- 
fore, the Corporation for the present will 
also pay a subsidy to shoe manufacturers 
of 7 percent of the manufacturers’ sell- 
ing price, and the remaining 8 percent 
of the price advance will be shared 
equally by the shoe manufacturers and 
the retail and wholesale shoe buyers. 
Prices to the consumer will not be 
increased. 

The Corporation has agreed also to 
provide a uniform subsidy for cotton 
yarns and fabrics and for grapefruit 
juice. The United States price of the 
latter in the base period (September to 
October 1941) was relatively low but sub- 


sequently export prices rose rapidly, lead- . 


ing to numerous Canadian applications 
for subsidy on imports. 

In the purely domestic field, the Sta- 
bilization Corporation is taking over the 
payment of subsidies to milk producers 
established to encourage dairy exports. 
It is also working out subsidy payments 
in coal mining, where operators have 
been functioning on an unprofitable basis 
as the result of the wage-control order 
requiring a bonus payment to coal miners. 


Simplification of Trade Practice 
Will Be Encouraged 


It is being emphasized that one of the 
ways in which the “squeeze” can be ab- 
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sorbed and the expenditures of public 
funds for subsidies held down is by the 
simplification of trade practice to pro- 
mote economies. The establishment of 
a separate division of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board to promote this effort 
shows that it will receive a great deal of 
attention not only for the direct purposes 
of the price control but also as a matter 
of conservation of materials and labor. 


In manufacturing, it is expected that 
the range of styles and variety of goods 
will be curtailed along with fancy pack- 
aging and other features previously ad- 
hered to for competitive or other reasons. 
The search for economies will extend to 
wholesale and retail trade practices, par- 
ticularly in the matter of bulk ordering, 
marketing, and transportation. 


The restrictive orders which the Board 
has already issued in direct regulation of 
civilian goods include the limitation of 
hosiery colors to black, white, gunmetal, 
and four other colors for full-fashioned 
lines, and similar restrictions for fancy 
half-hose for men; the setting of quotas 
for the production and importation of 
farm machinery, equipment, and repair 
parts in collaboration with United States 
war-production authorities; the regula- 
tion of deliveries and the use of pig bris- 
tles for brush manufacture, including the 
incorporation of horsehair as a substitute 
material; the rationing of sugar, and the 
rationing of gasoline, the latter to be 
effective April 1. This work is distinct 
from but operated in collaboration with 
the much larger range of limitations or- 
dered by the Controllers of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply in such 
lines as household appliances and radios, 
for the purpose of conserving goods pri- 
marily in demand for war purposes. 


Board Will Control Civilian 
Supplies as Well as Prices 


As the organization of the Prices Board 
now shapes up, therefore, its functions 
can be divided into three categories: 

First, the actual fixing and policing of 
price control which operates through a 
freezing of quotations at the retail level, 
with the Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation acting as a cushion (per- 
haps only temporarily) by paying sub- 
sidies on imports and furnishing direct 
asSistance to domestic industries as re- 
quired to maintain the retail ceiling. 

Second, the acquisition or control of 
the supply of goods to be offered for civil- 
ian requirements, which task is under- 
taken in collaboration with the Wartime 
Industries Control Board and its mem- 
bership of controllers in the Department 
of Munitions and Supply. 

Third, the promotion of economy and 
simplification in manufacturing and dis- 
tribution. Specific orders may be ex- 
pected regarding types of merchandise to 
be offered, standardization of sizes, quali- 
ties, and varieties of goods offered for 
sale, measures to create economies in 
transportation or marketing and the 
pooling of orders to promote efficiency in 
manufacturing. 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of February 
10, 1942. Opposition must. be filed before 
March 16, 1942. 








Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
Vulcano.-- Class 14—Entire class. 
Elite. Class 15—Entire class. 
Imperial Air Mail_____| Class 18—Entire class. 

Siemens. _............| Class 20—Wireless telegraphy 
and radio television. 








Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





Class number and Date of pub- 


Trade-mark 





commodity | lication 
C.0.D.A.R_...| Ciass 6.—Rotating | Feb. 9, 1942 
combustion cham- | 
ber for combustible | 
| liquids. 
Bacilofago Class 3.—Pharmaceu- | Do. 


| tical products. } 





Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





Date of 


} 
_ | Classnumberand | 
Trade-mark | publication 


| commodity 





Class 17—Articlesin- | Feb. 4, 1942 
cluded in the class. | 

Class 41—Candies, Do. 

astilles, choco- | 

ates, nougats, hard | 
drops, caramels, 
bon bons, and | 
sweet mests of cocoa 
and sugar. 

Class 60—Tailors’ Do. 
chalk. French pre- 
pared chalk, chalk 
for billiards. 


Controller - 


Bambi__. 


Giz Universal 8. 
Paulo. 





Chile——The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- 
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sition must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication. 











Nese ; Class number and | Date of 
Trade-mark product | publications 
Poe RSD Le AUR CE Ne LATELY EME 
Abocal ’ No. 2—Mineral and | Feb. 15, 1942. 
fossil fertilizers, | 
crude and prepared. | 
Royle | No. 12.—Caoutchouc, | Do. 
guttapercha, cork. 
Nylon No. 26—Brooms, Do. 
feather dusters, | 
brushes, and pencils. | 
i ee No. 28—Hand tools, Do. 
cutlery, side arms, 
table service, sand- | 
paper. 
Royle__..........| No. 3l—Machines and | Do. 


apparatus for print- 
| _ingand writing. 
._......| No. 57—Perfumed | 
| products for toilet | 
Tee ia Do. 
Fleischmann Ex- | No. 75—Chemical 
A Pe and pharmaceutical | 
products.......... | Do. 
| | 


Wildroot 





Panama.—tThe following applications 
for registration of trade-marks have 
been filed on the dates specified, accord- 
ing to the Gaceta Oficial. Opposition 
must be made within 90 days of date of 
publication. 





Trade Date of 

“ Commodity publica- 
mark tion 
1941 

Nylon Clothing for men, women and | Dec. 30 


children including dresses, 
sweaters, hats, bathing suits, 
etc. 


| Stockings, socks, underwear, Do. 
neckties. : 
Medical equipment, surgical and Do. 


dental instruments, including 
eyeglasses and other plastic 
articles. 

Raw materials or partially pre- Do. 
pared materials in sheets; | 
transparent photographic film, 
thread, and in general all types 
of industrial products in ac- 
cordance with patented pro- 


cedures. 
1942 
| Thread and yarn Jan. 3 
Net and cloth Do. 
Novelties and merchandise | Do 
| Brooms, brushes, dusters and Do. 
| bristles for same. 
All classes of chemical products Do 


Canes, toys, ey articles, Do. 
rackets, and other articles of 
artificial or plastic cord. 
Dervoil....| Candles, wax, oils for lighting, | Jan. 6 
heating, and grease, and dil for | 
use in producing motive force. 
Spirax do___. Do. 
Retinax_. Jandles, wax, oil for hghting and Do. 
heating and lubricating grease, 
and oil for use in producing | 
motive force. 
Tubes for tires and rubber goods Do. 
| Shoes, boots, slippers, heels, mil- | Jan. 8 
| linery, perfumery, etc. 


= 





Lifeguard - 
Macuca.. 





New Sugar Committee 


Formation of a Cane Sugar Refining 
Industry Advisory Committee was an- 
nounced on February 23 by the Bureau of 
Industry Advisory Committees of the 
War Production Board. The Govern- 
ment Presiding Officer of this new com- 
mittee—particularly vital and significant 
at this time—will be the chief of the 
sugar section of the WPB. 
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Operation of Production 
Requirements Plan 


In less than 2 months since the Pro, 
duction Requirements Plan went into 
effect, more than half again as many ap. 
plications have been received as q 
7¥%2 months under the Defense Supplies 
Rating Plan, which was replaced by Ppp 
on January 1. This fact has just been 
announced by the War Production 
Board. 


The greater flexibility of the Prodyp. 
tion Requirements Plan has attracteg 
more than 4,000 applicants, and mom 
than 2,500 companies and divisions of 
companies are now actually operatin: 
under the plan. 

The Production Requirements Plan js 
becoming increasingly useful as the num. 
ber of companies handling war or essen. 
tial civilian orders bearing preference 
ratings grows. Under PRP such firms 
may avoid the necessity of applying for 
or extending a large number of separate 
preference ratings by making a single ap. 
plication for priority assistance covering 
their materials requirements for a ca}. 
endar quarter. On the basis of informa. 
tion supplied on Form PD-25A, they are 
given a rating or ratings to assist them 
in obtaining the kinds and quantities of 
materials and supplies needed for 3 
months’ operations in war and essential 
civilian production. 


The usefulness of the plan is indicated 
by the fact that one of the largest cor. 
porations in the United States has syb- 
mitted applications under PRP covering 
88 of its divisions and plants which have 
combined annual sales of $846,800,000, 
On the other hand, about 20 percent of 
the applications received under PRP have 
been from companies with an annual 
volume of business amounting to less 
than $100,000. For their benefit, a sim- 
pler form of application known as the 
Modified Production Requirements Plan 
was announced on January 27, 1942. 


PRP makes it possible for the War Pr- 
duction Board to give consideration in 
granting priority assistance to the com- 
plete pattern of operations of a company 
or a plant, instead of treating every pri- 
ority application on a piecemeal basis. 
At the same time, the information fu- 
nished by applicants on Form PD-25Ais 
of great value to the War Production 
Board as an indication of the general ma- 
terials requirements and_ production 
facilities of American manufacturers. 

Between December 3, 1941, when PRP 
was first announced, and January 1, 1942 
when it went into effect, 542 PD-25A ap- 
plications were received by the Produt- 
tion Requirements Branch, and sine 
that time they have been coming in@ 
a rate of slightly more than 400 a week 

Of 3,717 applications received up 
February 19, 2,555 had been app 
303 were denied, and the rest were pent- 
ing or in process. The average applica 
tion is processed and approved or d 
within 10 to 12 days. Most of thor 
which have been pending more than? 
weeks have required additional inform 
tion or special consideration by one @ 
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more of the industrial branches of the 


war Production Board. However, less 
than 2 percent of all applications received 
pave had to be returned because they 
were improperly presented. 
Up to February 19, 707 interim appli- 
cations had been received from com- 
es operating under PRP which 
needed more priority assistance than was 
nted by their applications as origi- 
nally approved, because of an increase in 
their volume of war or essential civilian 
pusiness. A considerable number of com- 
panies which were operating under the 
old Defense Supplies Rating Plan have 
also shifted to PRP as their rating under 
the Defense Supplies Rating Plan expired. 
Applications are already being received 
in considerable numbers under PRP cov- 
ering the second quarter of 1942, and 
the volume is expected to increase very 
considerably next month. The staff of 
the Production Requirements Branch has 
peen increased to handle the growing 
yolume of applications, which has been 
considerably larger than was anticipated 
when the Plan was first announced. 


The Army and Navy Munitions Board 
is directly represented in the Production 
Requirements Branch so as to assure 
proper rating for companies which are 
handling direct military orders and also 
for those handling subcontracts under 
Army and Navy orders. Subcontractors 
whose products are delivered to a con- 
siderable number of different prime con- 
tractors have found PRP especially 
helpful. 

About 85 percent of the materials and 
products to obtain which a preference 
rating has been applied for under PRP 
are destined for use to fill war or essen- 
tial civilian orders bearing a preference 
rating of A-10 or higher. The other 15 
percent of approved applications cover 
materials and products destined for un- 
rated orders but nevertheless for essen- 
tial civilian use. 


A special expediting department has 
been set up in the Production Require- 
ments Branch to handle interim appli- 
cations where prompt assistance is spe- 
cially needed, since companies operating 
under PRP are not permitted to make 
use of other preference ratings. Where 
necessary, particularly when a company 
operating under PRP receives a new rush 
order for materials or quantities not pre- 
viously anticipated, priority assistance 
may be granted by wire. Normally, ap- 
peals for rating on additional materials 
or for higher ratings, when those origi- 
nally assigned are not sufficient to obtain 
delivery, are made by filing a special 
report on Form PD—25F. 


Three different methods are used to 
assign ratings to applicants under the 
Production Requirements Plan: 

(1) A single rating may be assigned to 
all raw materials, parts, assemblies and 
maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies needed by the applicant. 

(2) One rating may be assigned to 
most raw materials, parts, assemblies and 
maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies, while a higher rating is assigned 
to one or more specific items. 

(3) A percentage of the applicant’s 
total requirements for materials, etc.. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


may be assigned one rating and the rest 
assigned one or more different ratings. 
For example, 50 percent of the require- 
ments may be assigned an A-1-c rating 
and the other 50 percent a rating of A-2. 





Amendments to Navigation 
Regulations: Passenger and 
Crew Lists 


New regulations regarding additional 
copies of passenger and crew lists, for 
delivery to boarding party (and advance 
copies by air mail), have been issued as 
follows by the Executive Department of 
the Panama Canal in the Canal Zone: 


1. Effective as to all vessels arriving in the 
Canal Zone on or after February 10, 1942, the 
Navigation Regulations have today been 
amended as indicated in paragraphs 2 and 3 
below. 


2. Regulation 12.1, as amended, which lists 
documents required of an arriving vessel for 
immediate delivery to the boarding party, is 
further amended so as to require eight, rather 
than four, copies of the passenger list, and 
seven, rather than three, copies of the crew 
list. This amendment applies both to ships 
which take on or discharge passengers or 
cargo at Canal ports and to ships which tran- 
sit the Canal but do not take on or discharge 


passengers or cargo at Canal ports. 
3. Regulation 12.4 is added, reading as fol- 
lows: 


“Regulation 12.4. Advance passenger and 
crew lists by air mail—In addition to the 
passenger and crew lists required by Regula- 
tion 12.1, as amended, to be delivered to the 
boarding party by vessels arriving in the 
Canal Zone, the masters of all vessels destined 
for entry into Canal Zone waters shall: 

“(a) Before departure from the first port 
from which the vessel clears or departs on a 
voyage to the Canal Zone, dispatch by air 
mail to the Port Captain at the Canal Zone 
port of arrival advance lists of the passengers 
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and crew members destined for entry into 
Canal Zone waters aboard such vessel; and 

“(b) Before departure from any port of 
call, that is to say any port subsequent to 
the port of departure, at which are embarked 
any passengers or crew members destined for 
entry into Canal Zone waters aboard such 
vessel, similarly dispatch advance lists of the 
passengers and crew members so embarked. 

“The advance passenger and crew lists 
hereinbefore referred to should be furnished 
in triplicate. Such lists need not be on the 
Panama Canal forms of passenger and crew 
lists but should contain all the information 
that is contained on such forms, viz: As to 
passengers—full name, sex, age, color, na- 
tionality, port of embarkation, and final des- 
tination; and as to crew members—full name, 
capacity or duty, birthplace, citizenship, and 
age. Failure to furnish these advance lists 
will subject the vessel to delay.” 

4. Regulations 12.1 and 124, as thus 
amended and added, respectively, will be pub- 
lished formally as Supplement No. 23 to the 
Navigation Regulations. 

GLEN E. EDGERTON, 
Governor. 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its regional or district offices 
by referring to the titles. The price is 
$1 per list for each country. 


Business firms, St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

Dry goods and clothing, importers and 
dealers, Cuba. 

Hardware, importers and dealers, Honduras. 

Hardware, importers and dealers, Uruguay. 

Hospitals, Panama. 

Metalworking plants and _ shops, 
ragua. 

Paints and varnishes, manufacturers, Ar- 
gentina. 

Photographic supplies, dealers and photo- 
graphers, Venezuela. 

Provisions, importers and dealers, Cuba. 

Provisions, importers and dealers, Haiti. 


Nica- 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
February 21, 1942 
Copies of this publication, which is is- 

sued weekly by the Department of State, 

may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 

Office, Washington, D. C., for the price of 

10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 

a year. The February 21 issue contains 

these articles: 


THE WAR: 

Address to Canada by the President of 
the United States. 

Address by the Under Secretary of 
State before the Cuban Chamber of Com- 
merce in the United States. 

Address by Assistant Secretary Berle 
before the National Farm Institute. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN BOLIVIAN 
GOVERNMENT AND STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF 
CREDENCE BY THE MINISTER OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES REGARDING 
TRADE AGREEMENT WITH HAITI. 





SCHEDULE B 


Statistical classification of 
domestic commodities ex- 
ported from the United 
States, and including 
Schedule F: Statistical 
classification of foreign 
commodities (reexports) ex- 
ported from the United 
States 


The following announcement has 
been received from the Bureau of 


~ 


edition of Schedule 
will be effective November 1, 1941. 


Copies of the revised Schedule B, 
effective November 1, 1941, are 


partment of Commerce or Collectors 
of Customs. Price 25 cents per copy. 











FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE: Promotions. 


Other Publications 


DAWN OF VICTORY. Louis Fischer. 
1942. 270 pp. Price, $2.75. Surveys the 
events of the past 2 years and looks into 
the future. The author, with his back- 
ground of European and Russian experi- 
ences and his many important contacts 
in official England and America, throws 
new light on the warring democracies. 
Gives a close-up of Britain at war today, 
so as to present more clearly the larger 
picture of what the world in facing and 
must face when Hitler is defeated. In- 
cludes a concise interpretation on 
Churchill and the British Government. 
Analyzes Stalin and the Russo-German 
war and discusses America’s new role in 
the war and the strategy of victory. Con- 
cludes with a forecast of the peace, in- 
cluding concrete proposals. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
NY. 


WARTIME RATIONING. Kendrick 
R. Lee. 19427 38pp. Price,$1. Outlines 
briefly supply shortages and consumer 
rationing, including data on rationing of 
automobiles, tires and tubes, and the out- 
look for extensions of consumer ration- 
ing. Analyzes consumer rationing in 
World War I and reviews European ra- 
tioning systems in World War II. 

Available from: Editorial Research Re- 
ports, 1013 13th Street, NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


MoToR’S FACTORY SHOP MANUAL. 
MoToR. 1942. 603 pp. Illus. 6th ed. 
Price, $4; foreign, $6. Describes the 
features and repair procedure for modern 
trade-name automobiles and their parts. 
Following a general section on carburet- 
ors, air cleaners, fuel pumps, filters, 
brakes, and related mechanical factors, 
is an extensive section on individual cars 
arranged alphabetically by trade name. 
The information given for each car in- 
cludes motor tune-up, lubrication, elec- 
trical system, transmission, clutch, steer- 
ing, etc. Contains definite repair data 
for every American-built car and covers 
all models manufactured from 1935 to 
1942, inclusive. Ilustrated with numer- 
ous charts, drawings, and tables. 

Available from: MoToR, Book Depart- 
ment, 572 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 





Oil from Albania for Mussolini 


Monthly production of crude oil in 
the Devoli District of Albania amounts 
roughly to 13,000 tons and will be in- 
creased through exploitation of the 
sources in Patos, says a recent announce- 
ment in the Italian press. Albania, it 
may be noted, is now occupied by Axis 
troops, after having been seized by Fas- 
cist forces in April 1939 and having been 
the scene, subsequently, of prolonged and 
bitter fighting in the Greek-Italian war. 

The Italians and Nazis are now re- 
ported as hoping that approximately 
1,200,000 tons of petroleum will be gained 
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“during the next 10 years” from the 
Patos oilfields in Albania, which have an 
area of 450 hectares (1,125 acres) > 
are between 300 and 1,000 meters q 
To that end, it is planned to make some 4 
600 borings. 


New Vice Consulate for 
Arequipa 


A U. S. Vice Consulate will be estab. 
lished at Arequipa, Peru, in the near fy. 
ture. This office will function under the 
general supervision of the American Em. 
bassy at Lima but will perform all the 
usual consular services. Arequipa, 
south of Lima (about 5 hours by aj. — 
plane) is a commercial center second jn _ 
importance among Peruvian cities. If jg — 
a distributing point for the entire south. 
ern district of the country. Many of its — 
important wholesale jobbing houses im. ~ 
port directly; some firms also carry on q © 
large export business in wool and hides 
chief products of southern Peru. Are. 
quipa is the second most important man- 
ufacturing section in the Republic 
having one of the biggest textile mills, 
important shoe factories, and a number 
of foundries. : 


Coal Output Mounts in 
British Columbia 


British Columbia’s coal’ production in_ 
1941 increased to 1,726,446 tons—from ~ 
1,620,894 in 1940. This improved output 
in Canada’s Pacific-coast Province was — 
particularly noticeable during the last 3 ~ 
months of the year—being attributed © 
largely to a heavier demand from indus- © 
tries engaged in production of war © 
materials. Fe 
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